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Exhibitions. 


NNUAL CHILDREN’S EX HIBITION 
titled ‘CHILDHOOD,’ including ‘The Thr Bears and 

others Friends, by L. Leslie Brooke.—THE BAILL in. GALLERY, 
54, Baker Street, W., 10-5. 


Educational. 

OVERNMENT GRANT TO DEFRAY THE 

EXPENSES OF SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATIONS.—Applica- 

rions for the Year 1907 must be received at the Offices of the Royal 

Society not song than JANUARY 31 NEXT, and saan he made upon 

orinted Forms, to be obtained from THE CLER O THE GOVERN- 

MENT GRANT COMMITTEE, Royal Society, Geulinguen House, 
London, w. 


ESTMINSTE R ‘SC HOOL. 
TION will be held on J! 
RESIDENTIAL and ONE N R 
For particulars apply to THE BURSAR, 
ninster. 


A BYE-ELEC- 
TARY 14, 15, 16, to FILL UP ONE 
ESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIP. 
Little an's Yard, West- 


MHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 

tress St. Felix School, hwolkd References: The Principal of 

Bedford Colleze, Loudon ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


(HU RCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 

Training College for Women Secondary Teachers. 
CATHERINE [. DODD, M.A., late Lecturer 
Manchester University Students are 
‘ambridge, Ler the London Teachers’ Diploma, 
Froebel Ce sate Special Short Courses for 
Oxford in the Spring g and Summer Terms 
BURSARIES and SCHOLARSHIPS to he 
und Summer Terms.—Apply to the Principal. 


BEDFORD WOMEN 
University of London 


YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W 
T TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, . 
“ge provides instruction for Studen 
of London Degrees in Arts, Science 
also instruction in subjects of 
cholarships. 
» is a Training Department for Teachers, 
. and an Art Schoo 
Students can reside in the College. 
Full information on application to the PRINCIPAL. 
DEPARTMENT an Peet taeee TRAINING 
TEACHIN 
Recsgutecd hy the Cambridge Syndicate.) 
ulmitted to the Training Course in OCTOBER and 


Principal — Miss 

in Education in the 

prepared for the Oxfor 

und for the I 
eaechers visiting 


vwarded in the Spring 


COLLEGE FOR 


Preliminary 
General Education. 


a Hygiene Depart 


Students are 
JANUARY 

The Course includes full preparation for 
Teaching Diplomas granted by the 
Cambridge. 

For inftormati is to En » Forms, Scholars a &e. 
THE HEAD OF. THE. TRAIN ING DEP ARTMENT. 


{ 1AR RATT’S HALL, BANSTEAD. Ladies’ 

School; Beautiful Grounds, Forty-five Acres; 570 ft. ahove 
sea level, among the pine trees of Surrey ; cultured and refined home, 
with Education on modern lines. 


THE UNIVERSITY 
FACULTIES OF ARTS |INCLUDING LAW), 
AND TECHNOLOGY 
TERM BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, 
New Entries will | ken for most of the Classes, 
Prospectus free from the REGISTRAR 
Lyddon Hall is licensed for the residence of Students 
COLLEGE 


if RNG’S sONDON. 
University of London 


EVENING CLASS DEPARTMENT. 
Courses are arranged for the Intermediate ind 
tions forthe B.A. and B.Se. Degrees of 1e University of London. 
Students taking the full Course pay Composition Fees, and rank as 
Internal Students of the 1 There are also Classes in 
Architec oars al and Er 
‘ING poorer 
Engineering, Architecture 
Mathematics, Physics, and all Science Subject 
For full information ind Prospectus apply to 
EDWARDS), or » the SECRETARY, 


London, W.< 
COLLEGE, 


NG LONDON. 
K! University of tlie 


DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING TE AC HERS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


The Course, which is intended to meet the requirements of the 
‘eachers 9 ution Council, is both Practical (including properly 
directed work in a Secondary School) and Theoretical (preparing for 
the London Tens hers’ Diploma and the Certificate of the Teachers’ 
Training Syndicate 

The Course occupies a year, 

For further partic sulars apply to the 
Strand. 


R Y ST. AL 


the Examinations for the 
Universities of London and 


, apply to 


OF LEEDS. 
SCIENCE, 


The SECOND January 9%. 


Final Examina 


echanical and Electrical 
Construction, Drawimeg, 
R. W. K 
Strand, 


Building 


the Dean (Mr. 
Kings College, 


beginning in October or 


SECRETARY, 


January 
King's College, 


Pasa ACE COMP ANY? S SC HOOL 
ENGINEERING. —Principal—J. WILSON, 
The FIRST TERM of the THIRTY. FIFTH 
YEAR will OPE x on TUESDAY, January 8. New Students should 
= the Se — on the previous day for Examination 
PM -rospectus forwarded on application to 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY, 

~ Crystal ‘Pal 2c e, 8. i 





DUCATION (choice of Schools and Tutors 
4 Gratis Prospectuses of English and Continental S« ~~ — 

of successful —, al Service, and University Tutors, s 

of ch ) on of requirements by GRIFFITHS SMITH, 

POWELL & suit School Agents (established 1% 4, Bedto 


Street, Strand, V 
BEFORE SELECTING A 
Parents should consult 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Educational Agents 
wh witha te receipt of requirements will supply (free of « harge) 
‘ospectuses and re je information concerning the best 
SCHOOLS PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent 
Messrs. Truman & Knightley are, in a large number of er 
sonally acquainted with the Principals and responsible for the 1 st taf of 
the Schools recommended by them, and are thus able to supply in 
formation which Parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere 
Address 6 lles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W 


SCHOOL 


| ha CATION. 
4 ‘ uardians desiring nceurate information relative to 
the ¢ for BOYS or GIRLS 
n Enghind or abroad 
pon or semd tally detailed parti 
GABBITAS EHERING 5 OU 
errs hia n closely in touch with the 
istablishments 
given by Mr 
} 6, Sackville Street 


ulars to 


THRING, Nephew of the 
London, W 


Situations Wacant. 
(JOLLEGE OF PRECEPT 


BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, W. 
The COUNCIL of the 


COLLEGE of PRECEPTORS will shortly 
proceed to the appointment of additional EXAMINERS in FRENCH 
Candidates should have had considerable experience in Texching 
Applications (twenty copies), stating age, experience in Teaching and 
Examining, & should be addressed to the DEAN OF THE Col 
LEGE not 1 ter than JANCARY “1, 1907 If Testimonials are sent 
they should not be more than three in number, and twenty copies of 
each should be forwarded. 

Applications which were forwarded in response to the advertis 
ment which appeared in April last will be considered with any whicl 
may be sent in reply t » the above lvertisement 


«. R. HODGSON, B.A., Secretar 


ORS 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


oe D 
University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
The ¢ ‘Ol NCIL are about to appoint a LECTURER IN 
MATI 
The 


MATHE 


turer will be required to give full time, and t ndertake 
sition of the Department 
with copies of Testimonials, 
, to the Secretary, f1 Ww 
ETHEL T. M« 


the organiz 
Applications 

char TANG ARY 

obtained 


Was TED, a HEAD MASTER for the BOYS 
DEPARTMENT of the JEWS’ FREE SCHOOL. Salary 
commencing ut 5002. per annum, and rising by annual increments 
7007, per annum. 
icant must be of the Jewish persuasion, 
» Highest educational qualifications and te 
or Secondary Schor essential. The 
is proposer d by the London ¢ 
o consist of a Higher 
under a Vice Master The successful 
ymumence his duties after » Easter Holidays 
Applic tions must he addressed to Mr. H. M an KS aap ary of tt 
‘ree I N 


cheng » sent, not later 
hom inforr LL tion n t 


! 
KNIGHT, Secretary 


ind have a University 
aching experience 
School accommo 
ounty Council t 
Elementary and 


in Element ary 
dation is 2 


School, Bell ne, London, E., JANUARY “1, 190 
vhom further particulars can be obtained The ipplicati 
btaine i fr om the Education Office 
Embankment, W. I rom the present Hea 
e School hg 


D* WILLIAMS’ St 


GOVERNORS invite pplications for » appointment 
HEAD MISTRESS Salary 7 ith such ¢ pitation Grant 
‘tal amount of not less than 200/, per annum, to 
tesidence, & *resent number of Pupils, 107 ’ 
Applications, together with pies 
Testimonials, t sent in to the undersig 


HOOL, DOLGELLEY. 


IX 

i nested t f 

stimonial 
Db. OSWAI 


urd twenty ) s of 


D DAVIES, Clerk of t 


OF 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
PUPIL-TEACHER CENTRE, HOLLY STREET 
Owing t romotion of f SCLENCE 
MAS ill SHOR" 
Science Degree and 
Salary 140/. to 1507 
unnun t Duties to 
orms may be obtaine rom t inder 
er not aver hen Aa 07 


sccnpant, the post 
? VACANT 


xperience essential 


eric g by 
mmimence dot J ; 07 
Appi } signed 

should | 

MOSS, Secretary 


m Office, Sheffield, I 


LINCOLN 


Educati 
Ne 
COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT ART MASTER. 
Work, including Design, essential. To commence dutj 
sible Commencing Salary 1001. per annum- -App lies . 
a with qualifications, and copies of three Testimonials, must 
se or before JANUARY 21, 1907, to THE OR <GANIZING 
SEC R ETARY. 


OF EDUCATION 


Experience jn 











~ Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


UNIVERSITY SHEFFIELD. 

The COUNCIL of the UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD is about to 
ppoint a LIB i AR LAN, who must have high academic qualifications, 
Copies of not more than three Testimonials, and the names of two 
References, must be sent, by JANUARY 234, 1907, to the Registrar 
from whom fall particulars may be obtained. 


W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 
B? LOUGH 


APPOINTMENT OF 
Applications r nvited 
ppointment 
lhe person appointed will be 
ne to the duties of the Oftice 
Candidates must experienced Librarians, and 
he working of the pen Access’ System. 
Ihe Salary will be 2 rate of 130/. per annum, rising by annual 
maximum of 150/. per annum. 
made on Forms which can be obtained from me 
stamped adk ire ssed foolscap envelope, and such Form, 
nd mpleted by the Candidate in his own hand- 
z, accompanied by three Testimonials of recent date, must be 
ed not later than SATURDAY, January 12, 1907, addressed to 
ni endorsed ** Librarian 

will be an absolute 


T HE OF 


OF 


TORQUAY. 


LIBRARIAN. 


from suitable persons for the above 


required to devote the whole of his 


acquainted with 


ncrements of to 
Appli tions t 
orwarding 


disqualification, but 
liberty to forward copies of the ir application and 
Men ibers of the Library Committ 

FREDK. 8. HE x, 


December 21, 1906 


Imoniais to 
Town Clerk. 


SECRETARY WANTED 
LIBRARY, HARLESDEN, N.W. Com 
nnum. Applications, with Testimonials, to 
Connaught Road, Harlesden, N-W.; on or 


LIBRARIAN and 
the PUBLIC 


ing Salary 
HOTT, Chairman 
e JANUARY 


\ .ANTED 
PUBLISHING 


B Athenzeum Press 


REPRESENTATIVE 


FIRM 


for a 

Apply, by letter, giving i rartion ‘¢ 
ny), also Salary required, to T. 

, Breawm’s Bujldings, Ere, 


Situations Wanted. 
AN OPENING occurs for a GENTLEMAN 


years of age! of sound education and Lisersey 
AINING under 4 well-known LONDON EDITOR, 


btain TR 
4 88, in first instance, to Evpovoog, Box 4251, 


A GRADUATE in CLASSICAL HONOURS 
< University of London) wishes to OBTAIN WORK, in London 

»where, in terary Research, Indexing, Proof-Correcting, &c.— 
M ss UC. DUTTON Menstone House, East Cliff, Ramsgate. 


desires high- 
Topography, Book 
Press, 13, Bream's 


Barrister-at-Law, 
WORK Biography, 
ox 1212, Athenwum 


FORD M.A 
Sige 


s LITERARY 
P. ¢ 


Miscellaneous. 
[IAN MALCOLM is anxious to RECOM- 


ME xD his SECRETARY as a capable and experienced 

riter and Typist, with considerable knowledge of the 

und Germ Languages and of English Literature.—Box 121, 
m Press Bream 's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Vicar of 
aged 2], as 


. Competent Short- 
Address The Kev. ALFRED 


Rev. ALFRED HUNT, M.A., 
ton shes to RECOMMEND a YOUNG LADY, 
AMANUENSIS r CONFIDENTIAL CLERK 
8s me yy roe 


Fi 
HUNT YEA Welton Vicarage, Lincoln. 


PY ARTNERSHIP in Publi 
Capital required 

( and capital to stand at 5 pe 

EDW ARDES, Accountant, Bank 


Clapham, 8 


old-established 
Literary Man. 
profit 
rity value er .—G. H 


Becuity 881, High Street 
YORTRAITS and PICTURES COPIED, 
‘anel, by MARGARET GROSE. Employed 
Sir Fr ; Ir. H. B , Mr. G. T. Whitely ; also 
Mr. G. Elliott, Barriste erences to the former 
Address 25, Redcliffe Road, 


itable for 


draw 2501. year Share 


siness, 8 


other 


noderate 


South 





ENGR. AVINGS. Choicest Proofs in 
phed States by Sam. Cousins :—Penelope, Straw- 

aay Spencer, Bingham, Moretta, Yes or No? 

Italian Proofs tare Early Etchings— 

Water our vy Ruskin, Solomon, Nash, Haghe, Hunt, Capella, 
B Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s 


Rv 4 


ry Girl 


Vickers, & I t iE Ox 1210, 
Buildings, Cl 





F RANC IS PLACE.—FOR SALE, a PORTION 

the HOLYOAKE'S LIBRARY, consisting of 

Pi mes ts on Sociological Subjects brought together by 

F # ANCIS P L AC F wluding se everal written by himself.—For prasener 
particulars apply to H. M., 5, Dartmouth Park Road, N.V 


ITER ARY 


ri 
Testimonia als 
hancery Lane 


XESEARCH undertaken at the 
lsewhere on modern terms. Exceilent 
», Athenzeum Press, 15, Bream’s Buildings 
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EARCHES at BRITISH MUSEUM and other 
LIBRARIES in English, French, Flemish, Dutch, German, and 
Tatin Seventeen years xperience 1. A. RANDOLPH, 128 
, wt. Road, Wim) iedon, s.W 


RTISTIC BOOKBIN DING. 

WINIFRED STOPES, 11, Garton Road, Hampstead, BINDS 
HALF-BINDS, or REPAIRS BOOkS. Pu pils received. Terms on 
application. Bindery open to Visitors 10 to 5, Saturdays excepted 


W m & £ »* 2 2 Lb AC KR? 


Ask Miss MILLARD, of Teddington, Middlesex, for any Book ever 
issued since the advent of printing (howe) w plentiful) up to 
the very last work published ; alse for any object of interest 
under the canopy of heaven, for she prides herself on 
nine times out of ten, wants. She has the largest 
assemblage of Miscellaneous Bijouterie world, and 
ready, willing, and liberal buyer for prompt cash 





Miss 


er rare 
curio or 
being enabled 
to supply these 


nth is always a 


Type-Writers, Ke. 


YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Wome n if insole al gutipes Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 
Languages). Resenr vision, Translation Dictation Room 
THE © AMBRIDGE. TYPE Wi ITING AGENCY ), Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C 


INYPE-WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. All 
kinds = — STORIES, PLAYS, &c., accurately TYPED 
Carbons, 3d ”. Rest references.—M. KING, Elmside, Marl- 


borough Hill, We = leg Harrow 


A UTH YRS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
— 


ESSAYS TYPE seat =e complete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Coy guaranteed teferences to well 
known Writers.—M. STI ART. ‘Alle adale. Kymberley Road, Harrow 
VY PE-WRITING,— MSs. CIENTIFIC = and 
of all descriptions, COPLED Special attention to work 


requiring care. Dictation Rooms (Shorthand Type- Writing 
Usual terms.—Misses K. B. and I. FARRAN, Donington House, 30, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, and 
all kinds of TYPE-WRITING carefully and accurately done at 
home (Remington). &/. per 1,000; Duplic ating from 3s. 6d. per 100. 
M. L., 18, Edgeley Road, Clapham, 8. W 


Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Fstablished 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers —Terms and Testi- 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row, 


Petuspaper Agents. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 

Je Purehase Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 

Probate or Purchase, Investigations and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application 

Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill 


Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 





Catalogues. 


EADERS and COLLECTORS will find it to 
their en ite for J. BALDWIN’'S MONTHLY 
CATALUGL of SBCOND-HAND ROUKS, sent post free on 
applic ation. , o&- all Branches of Literature. Genuine Bargains 
in Searce Items and First Editions Books sent on approval if 
desired.—Address 14, Oshorne Road, Leyton, Essex 


W oopcuts, EARLY BOOKS, MSS., &e. 
LEIGHTON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


vcsimiles. 


to wr 





Containing 1,550 F. 
Thick 8vo, art cloth, 25s. ; half-morocco, 30s. 
2nd Supp.), B-Boe, with 164 Facsimiles, 28. Now Ready. 
J. & J. LEIGHTON, 
London, W 


Pt. XI 


40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, 


ATALOGUE No. 46.—-Drawings, Engravings, 

J Etchings, and Books, including Engravings after Turner in 
Line and Mezzotint—Turner's Liber Studiorum—Lucas’s Mezzotints 
after Constable— Coloured Prints by Stadler Ilustrated Books 
Works by John Ruskin Post free, Sixpence WM. WARD. 
Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey4 


SPECIAL BOOK oPLE 
Gtaisuet S SUPPLEMENTARY 
CATALOGUE FOR DECEMBER tt READY 
LATEST PURCHASES AND LOWEST PRICES 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London, W.t 
gre atly extended, ind much impreved CATALOGU E of 
URE, STANDARD BOOKS, HANDY 

All Lists free on application 


h Rew, 
Popul curl 
EPRINTS, she Best FICTION, & 





ARRY H. PEACH, 37, Belvoir Street, 
Leicester. CATALOGUE contains Bambere Missal— 
Luther Tracts—Bibliography Autographs E uly Lrish Tracts 





bles, 


and MODE RN y ( OINS Collectors 


YCIENT 











and Antiquarians are invited ply to SPINK & SON, 
Limited, for Specimen Copy (gratis) of their NI MISMATI¢ CTRCL 
LAR. The finest Greek, Roman and English Coins on w and for 
Sale at Moderate Prices.—SPINK & SON, L ED 7 he Valuers, 
and Cataloguers, and 18, Piccadilly Li on, W Establisded 
upwards of a Century. 
r-OF-PRINT and RARE 


Books. All Ol 
BC OKS on any subject SUPPL 1ED 


The mtexpert Bookfindle 
»Please state 


ATALOGUE. I make a 
ks for others selected 
s I particularly want 

6, John Bright 
mplete Slang Dictionary 


wants and ask t 







extant 


special feature of ex¢ hanging any Sale i 
from my Vv: arsous. Lis 
post free. —EDW 

Street Birmingham 
qiul. net) fo 


Special List « 
B AKERS 3 Great. 
Farmer and Henle; 





r 37. 108. 


| 





best and largest 
REMAINDER BOOKS 


OOK BARGAINS.—The 

Stock of SEC OND-HAND and NEW 

in the World vr cent. Reduction on the Published Prices 

Write for our JANUARY CATALOGUE, containing some 7,000 Titles 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, London, W.C 


pe SST EDITIONS of MODERN 
including Dickens, Thackeray 


L, 
by G. and K. Cruikshank, Phiz 
t and choicest Collection « fferes \ fo 
TES issued and ser 


WALTER T. SPENCER, 27 


Day's L I 


%, MOUNT STREET, 


AUTHORS, 







LONDON, W 


(Established for 130 years.) 


Subscriptions from £3 per annum. 


List of Terms on application. 


CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS BOOKS ISSUED MONTHLY 


~, ° 
Sales bu Auction. 

Books and Manuser?} 

M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their House. N¢ Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.¢ m MONDAY, January ind Three I 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely and, MANUSCRIPTS 
SELECTED PORTION BRARY of His Hon 
JUDGE OKE, mprising Re ue wd interesting Works in 
various fan hes of Literature Works of Modern English Classic 
Authors Byron, Browning, Coleridge Di kens, Charles Lamb, Shelley 
Stevenson, Thackeray, &c. ; the LIBRARY of the late JOHN TOPLIS, 
Esy., of Nottingham. comprising valuable Topographical Works, in 
cluding « fine Collection of Works relating to Nottingham—Extra 
Hlustrated Works— Books illustrated by Cruikshank—a Collection of 
Books on Angling, & 
May be viewed 








s. 








two days prior. Catalogues may be had 


Autograph Letters. 


M®*® ISSRS SOTHE BY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
4 will SELL AUCTION at the ir House, No Wellington 
Street, Strand wie DA muary 21, and Following Day, 
it] oclock precisely, AUTOGRAPH T P | HISTORICAL 
DOCU MENTS, including Letters of Samuel Richardson, Mrs. Mary 
Robinson | Perdita), Edmund Ke: in, H. K. White, Mrs. Piozzi, Jor 
Hume, Thomas Bewick Mrs. Siddons, Madame 1)'Arblay, James 
well, Rey. John Wesley, &« A Series of Letters Jeaconsfield 
XV 

















Documents Signed by Napoleon, Henry iL 
Charles X., Volt Letters of Louis XIV., Henry ITT., Marie 
Antoinette, ¢ James Stuart (The Old Pretender), George | 
William IV., Queen Victoria, & and vost interesting Series of 
Twenty-Five Letters of Dr. Johnson to Mrs. Pi zzi. and Five Quarto 
Albums filled with Original Verse, Anecdotes, Bons Mots, &c., in the 


Autograph of Mrs. Piozzi 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had 


The Library o 
M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, 
+ will SELL by 


‘S. B. 


WILSON, Esq., deceased. 
WILKINSON & HODGE 


AUCTION at their House, No Wellin gton 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, January o clock 
precisely, the LIBRARY of the late SAMUEL BA IES WILSON Esq 
45, Bedford Square (sold by order. of 1e +} t comprising 
Collection of Sporting Books, many with Coloured Plates First 
Editions of the Works of Defoe, D Urfey, Fielding, Smollett 1e, 


Kowlandson, Le 
Me rris, & a 


Ke Works illustrated by Cruikshank 
Original Editio a of Dickens, Smedley 
Publications, including- Ch 
SPORTING en the Pr 
f Ashford, Kent. 

May be viewed two days prior 






ork ELECTION 
ofS. RUSSELL LEWIS Esu., 


Catalogues may be had 


The Library 


ARCHIBALD BALLANTINE, 


1.. OF Bainiurgh, 


Vf ESSRS. SOTHER w, Wi KINSON & HODGE 


Welli ngto mn 


of the lat 


AUCTION t their se, 
, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, on ry 
cisely, the LIBRARY of the late ARG HIB a D 
Esq., of Edinburgh (sold by order of the Ex 
Writings of G. A, A’ Beckett, Wm. ¢ arletos t vt i 
Hone, Douglas Jerrold, Henry Mayhew 33 
Goldsmith, Albert Smith, W. M. Thackeray, O. W 
A. ©. Swinburne, &c., including Works illustrated by Geo. Cruikshank, 
John Leech, H. Alken, T. Rowlandson, Crowquill. R. Seymour, I. R 
Cruikshank, Dighton, W. M. Thackeray 

of John Mytton, 1837— Carey's fe in 
First Edition 


will SELL 














Valuable Books, including the Library of @ 


4 Rectory. 
SELL by 


é or 
Wau ABLE 


Visitation 


Miscellaneous 


CLERGYMAN remored from a Surre 
CO. 


ESSRS, HODGSON & will 
AUCTION, at their 
» b January 9, and 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 

f England Wales and Trel 
1 vola 


17 vols 


Rooms, 115 
Two 











Thorlaksson's Icelandic Bible S4, and othe 
ind Early Printed Books—Burton’s Arabian Nights, Orig 
16 vols. cloth—Hakluyt’s Voyages, by Goldsmid Is 
Library Editions of Fielding 
rs—The Freemason’s ¥ 
jogical Society's b 
o6—Nicene anc 








Standard Works in Modern Divinity Collection of Books on 
Military History, Strategy and Tucties th English and Foreigr 
formed by an Eminent Officer (deceased), the Propert ft LADY 

Murray's New English organ}: The Century nay l 
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An Illustrated Magazine devoted to the Study of the Past. 
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NOTES OF THE gs Illustrates 
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Classified and Art o as to Facilitate the Expression of 
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By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D. F.R.S. 


RECOMPOSED THROUGHOUT 





Enlarged and Improved, partly from the Author's Notes, 
nd with a full Index, by the Author's Son, 
JOHN LEWIS ROGET 
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For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headach« 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNE FORD’S 


M AGNESIA. 


For Sour Eructations and Bilious Affections, 
A Safe and most effective Aperient for 


regular use. 








MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
LIST. 


——_- @—— 
NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND 
LIBRARIES. 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES | 


AND ANECDOTES OF AN 
OLD OFFICER. 


JAMES P. ROBERTSON, C.B. 
With Portraits. 12s. 6d, net. 

Daily Telegraph.—" As alluring to the reader’s fancy as 
an attractive novel. He must be read to be thoroughly 
enjoyed, this man of war and constant adventure 

Daily Chronicle.—“ His narrative of adventure Is one of 


By Col. 


the most stirring things of the kind we have read for long. 
THE AFTERMATH OF WAR. An 
Account of the Repatriation of the Boers and Natives 
in Orange River Colony, 1902-1904. By G. B. BEAK, 


late Assistant-Secretary to the Orange River Colony 
Repatriation Department. With Illustrations and 
Maps. Demy S8vo, 12s. Gd. net. 

Daily Telegraph, ‘The book is sure to hecome a standerd 
work, for it throws a flood of light upon and solves man, >f 
the knotty questions of that period which have agitated 
people’s min us at ho me and abroad, 

South Africa.—* The whole story is told with such com- 


pleteness and accuracy of detail as will make the hook 
valuable work of reference in the future 


FIFTH IMPRESSION READY TO-DAY, 


THE REMINISCENCES OF) 


LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. 


Edited by her Son, RALPH NEVILL. 
With Portrait 15 


LETTERS OF GEORGE 
BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L. LL.D. 


Hon. Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. 


Arranged by his Daughter, LUCY CRUMP 
With Portr its. Demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net 

Daily Chi ‘Since the only life that is really 

worth reading erate isthe ife that is governed by ideas 


Hill’s whole-hearted concentration was to 

Life’ peculiarly interesting to all those who 
tind the biographies of Lhe true men of life 
adventures of the false men of 
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more stimulating than the 
fiction. 
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NEW F.C.G. BOOK, 


POLITICAL CARICATURES, 1906. 
Sir F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 104 Ca 
the Westminster Gazette. Well printed on 
and attractively bound. Super-royal 4to, 6s 


TRANSLATIONS INTO LATIN AND 
GREEK VERSE. By H. A. J. MUNRO, sometime 
Fellow of Trinity College and Professor of Latin in the 
University of Cambridge. With a Prefatory Note by 
J. D. DUFF, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With Portrait. Medium 8vo, 6s, - 


THE CHEMICAL INVESTIGATION OF 


rtoons from 
good paper 
net. 


GASTRIC AND INTESTINAL DISEASES BY THE 
AID OF TEST MEALS. By VAUGHAN HARLEY, 


M.D.Ed. M.R.C.P. F.C.S., 
Chemistry, University College, London, 
GOODBODY, M.D. Dub. M.R.C.P., 
of Pathological Chemistry, 
Demy Svo, 8x. Gd. net. 


“NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


THE LADY ON THE DRAWING-ROOM 
FLO 


and FRANCIS 
Assistant Professor 
University College, London. 


By M. E. COLERIDGE, 
Author of ‘The King with Two Faces,’ &c. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
THE BASKET OF FATE. 
By SIDNEY PICKERING. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
QUICKSILVER AND FLAME. 
By ST. JOHN LUCAS. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
MILLMASTER, 


By C. HOLMES CAUTLEY. 


THE 


EDWARD 
London : 41 and 43, 


ARNOLD. 
Maddox Street, W. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
| NEW BOOKS. 


—~@—. 


QUEEN AND CARDINAL. 


\ Sketch of the Life and Companions of Anne of 


| Austria, and of her Relatiins with Cardinal 
| Mazarin. By Mrs. COLQUHOUN GRANT, 
| Author of ‘A Mother of Czars,’ &c. With Illus- 
trations Demy Svo, 12s. net. 
ABBOTS VERNEY. 
\ New Novel. By Miss R. MACAULAY. | 6a. 
‘*A remarkable novel...... It is finely written. 
The style risp, brilliant, and pointed. There 
is not a superfluous paragraph, line, or phrase, 
The work will make its mark.” —Scotxman. 
SPRINGTIME. 
A New Novel. By H. C. BAILEY, Author of 
‘Beaujeu.’ 6 [Ready next week, 


THE BATTLE OF TSU-SHIMA 


Between the Japanese and Russian Fleets, fought 
on the 27th May, 1905. By Capt. VLADIMIR 
SEMENOFF (one of the Survivors). ‘Translated 
by Capt. A. b. LINDSAY. With a Preface by 
GEORGI 


Sir SYDENHAM CLARKE. Crown 
Svo, 58. 6d et. 

‘It is one of the most thrilling and toue hing 
ecords of na wartare that we have ever read.’ 


Westminster Gazette. 


| BEFORE PORT ARTHUR 
IN A DESTROYER. 


The Personal Diary of a Japanese Naval Officer. 
rranslated from the Spanish Edition by Captain 
R. GRANT, D.S8.0., Rifle Brigade. With Map 
nd Iliustrat square demy SVO, 9a, net. 


| Ready neat week. 


| THE RUSSIAN 


Professor of Pathological | 


GOVERNMENT AND THE 
MASSACRES. 


\ Page of the Russian Counter-Revolution. By 
EK. SEMENOFF. Authorized Translation from 
the French, with an Introduction by LUCIEN 
WOLF. Crown S8vo, 2s. 6d. net. ‘ 
[Ready next week, 
NOW READY. 


THE 
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MONTHLY REVIEW. 


CHARLES HANBURY WILLIAMS. 
JANUARY. . 6d. 


tHE INTELLECTUAL CONDITION = THE LABOUR 
PARTY. Concluding Article. : Mallock, 

NATIONAL TRAINING AND A saemeenee ARMY 
Lieut.-Col. Alsager Pollock. 


CANADA, UNDER WHAT FLAG? C. 

THE SEVEN r'RAVELLERS IN THE TREASURE. 
BOAT. Illustrated. L. Beatrice Thompson. 

[TEMPER ANC EK AND THE STATUTE BOOK. Ernest 


EK. Will 
GHOSTS OF 


JANE, DUCHESS OF 
la Warr. 


liams. 
PICCADILLY. 81 and 82. 
GORDON. 


G. S. Street. 
Dowager Countess de 





fOHANNES BRAHMS 1833-1897. A. E. Keeton. 
“LA PETITE FLEUR BLEUE DE LA FELICITE 
PARFAITI \ Reverie. Florence Hayllar. 
J. A. FROUDI Rc bnnthcay 
rut oe POR rt NITY OF LITERARY CRITICS. Francis 
Duckwort 
FRANCE AND THE POPE'S MOVE. Laurence Jerrold 
THE LIGHT UNFAILING. A Song for Christmas Day, 
s., Gertrude bor 
ON THE LINE. 
ADY OF GROSVENOR SQUARE. 
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THE LONELY 
Chapters XX.-XXI. Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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DEFINITIVE LIBRARY EDITIONS at 2s. 6d. net. 
THE LONDON LIBRARY 


MESSRS. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Limrrep, realizing that the time has at length arrived when a sufficiently large public can be relied 
upon to warrant the publication of LIBRARY EDITIONS OF BRITISH CLASSICS IN DEFINITIVE FORM AT 2s. 6d. net, have 


inaugurated a New Series of Books, which provides : 
(1) Complete Texts of Important Classics in the Departments of Biography, Philosophy, History, and Letters, elaborately edited by the 
Leading Scholars of to-day, and equipped with full Apparatus (Indexes, Genealogical Tables, Diagrams, Xc. ). 

(2) The perfection of Print and Paper, ‘.¢., a very legible and beautiful type, printed on superfine ivory-tinish paper in place of the ‘‘ wove” and 
‘laid ” papers which have flooded the market for the past few years, and which the Committee appointed by the Society of Arts has condemned 
as not likely to last for many years. Size: 7} by 5 inches, handsome for the shelf and convenient to hold. 

(3) Buckram binding, silt lettered, ornamented with only the monogram of the Series on the side, with a gilt top to prevent dust accumulation, 
and dark surface end-papers. 

(4) Uniformity of External Appearance, attained by papers of varying thicknesses but identical make and quality, the same type being 
retained throughout the series, excepting only in the case of rery long books, where a slightly smaller (but not less easily legible) type has been 
selected. 

(5) Each volume Mlustrated by a Portrait of its subject if a biography, or of its author in the case of other books ; the Portrait being an original 
Etching from the best example, or a Photogravure if the original is better so treated. 

(6) Price 2s. 6d. net, irrespective of length. 

THE FIRST EIGHT VOLUMES ARE :— 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF EDWARD, LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY. Edited, with Introduc- 


tion, Notes, Seven Appendices, a Continuation of the Life, and Index, by SIDNEY LEE. Portrait Etched by DAMMAN. 256 pp. 2s. 6d. net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF COLONEL HUTCHINSON. By his Widow. Edited from the 


Original MS. by Rev. J. HUTCHINSON, to which are added the Letters of Col. Hutchinson and other Papers. Revised, with additional 
Notes, by C. iP FIRTH, Rezius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. Portrait etched by JOCILLON, and Genealogical 
Table. 488 pp. 2s. 6d. net. 


LIFE OF GOETHE. By George Henry Lewes. The Rewritten full Edition. Engraved Portrait 


(by arrangement) after the famous original owned by F. Hanfstaengel, of Munich. 590 pp. 2s. 6d. net. 


LIFE OF WILLIAM CAVENDISH, DUKE OF NEWCASTLE, to which is added the True 


Relation of my Birth, Breeding, and Life, by MARGARET, DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE. Edited by Prof. C. H. FIRTH. With 12 
Appendices, and additional Index of Obsolete Words and Phrases. Portrait etched by DAMMAN. 280 pp. 2s. tid. net. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE, AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Benjamin Jowett. 


With an Essay on Jowett by Sir LESLIE STEPHEN. Portrait etched by VERNET CARTER. 576 pp. 2s. 6d. net. 


LIFE OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. By T. J. Hogg. With an Introduction by Prof. 


DOWDEN. Photogravure after the Painting in the National Portrait Gallery. 606 pp. with copious Index, 2s. 6d. net. 


LETTERS OF LITERARY MEN: SIR THOMAS MORE TO ROBERT BURNS. Edited by 


F. A. MUMBY. Photogravure Portrait of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 390 pp. 2s. 6d. net. 


LETTERS OF LITERARY MEN: NINETEENTH CENTURY. Edited by F. A. Mumby. 


Photogravure Portrait of Keats. 640 pp. 2s. 6d. net. 

These two volumes, which represent four years’ assiduous labour by Mr. Mumby, contain an ORIGINAL selection of Letters of the 
chief British Writers of the past 400 years, arranged chronologically, annotated, and connected by a running commentary: thus forming 
A FAMILIAR HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


A FEW OF THE FIRST PRESS OPINIONS OF THE SERIES. 








ACADEMY.—“ We must offer a welcome to a very admirable series just inaugurated EVENING STANDARD.—‘ It is a relief to tind among _ editions books which are 
by a tirm whose reprints are deservedly valued: Messrs. Routledge’s new LONDON | big not only in substance, but in form. We have many cheap pocket editions. The 
LIBRARY. They are well printed, well hound, and-—what is more—well edited The LONDON LIBRARY is of respectable size, is well bound in red buckram, and presents a 
first six volumes form) an admirable — one which the true book-lover will long to fair and well- printed page. What is more important, the issues have been placed in the 
possess. The volumes are delightful to al und to handle, and portraits and indexesadd to care of competent editors. There is nothing cheap about the Library but its price. It 
their charm and their value. ‘The orto (2s. 6d. each) seems incredibly small—even after gives wonderful value for half-a-crown, The venture is « credit to its publishers, and we 
recent a made as to the costs of be ok-production.” - irtily wish it success. 

ATHEN_EUM.—“Comely and well- tried books If the LONDON LIBRARY 
ne level of interest, it will need no journalistic praise to ensure its success. DAILY GRAPHIC.—‘“A remarkable series of half-crown books, of which the first 

-ESTMINSTER GAZETTE * Never have works ; ippeared in such admirable form volumes give ample promise that the collection will prove to be of the greatest value and 
at so low a price, and never did books better deserve success. For a Library Edition interest to the reader. The books are all Library Editions—beautifully printed on thick 
nothing could be better.” paper, and handsomely and serviceably bound.” 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LTD., HAVE JUST ISSUED A 


LIST OF ROUTLEDGE’S NEW SERIES. 


CONTAINING UP-TO-DATE LISTS OF THE CONTENTS OF THE FOLLOWING 
VERY CHEAP NEW SERIES, ENTITLED :— 
THE LONDON LIBRARY. 2s. 6d. net. First 8 vols. PHOTOGRAVURE AND COLOUR SERIES. 3s. 6d. net. 19 vols. 
THE NEW UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. Cloth, ls.net; leather, 1s. 6d. GENTLEMAN’S LIBRARY. 5s. 47 vols. 


net ; lambskin, 2s. net. ) vols, 
THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. Same prices. 45 vols. LIBRARY OF EARLY NOVELISTS. 6s. net. 13 vols. 
GOLDEN ANTHOLOGIES. Cloth, 1s. net; lambskin, 2s. net. 7 vols) MINIATURE REFERENCE LIBRARY. ls. net. 41 vols. 


POETS AND POETRY OF NINETEENTH CENTURY. Cloth, THE ENGLISH LIBRARY. 2s. 6d. 14 vols. 


1s. 6d. net; lambskin, 2s. 6d. net. 12 vols. 


WAYFARING BOOKS. 9s. 6d. net. 6 vols. TWENTIETH CENTURY RECITERS. ls. 9 vols. 
LIBRARY OF HISTORICAL LITERATURE. 5s. net. 11 vols. BOOKS OF HUMOUR. ls. 38 vols. 
STANDARD REFERENCE LIBRARY. 7s. 6d. net. 3 vols. BROADWAY BOOKLETS. 64.; lambskin, 1s. 6d. net. 48 vols. 


PLEASE SEND A POST CARD TO THE PUBLISHERS FOR A COPY. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & ; SONS, Liwrep, Bro adway House, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Stel ll 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO, Lrv. 





Edited by Prof. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, D. Litt. 
NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 

A Greek Text for Beginners, with Notes, Exercises, Vocabularies, and 
Maps. By CHARLES D. CHAMBERS, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
This book applies to Greek the methods which Prof. Sonnenschein has 
expounded in his ‘Ora Maritima’ and ‘Pro Patria.’ It is assumed that 
pupils beginning Greek will have been learning Latin for at least two years, 
The story of the Greek War of Independence (1821-1827) is told with the use 

of only about 1,250 words, nearly all of which occur in Thucydides. 


ORA MARITIMA. A Latin Story for Beginners, 
with Grammar and Exercises. By Prof. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, 
D.Litt. Crown S8vo, cloth, 2s. 


PRO PATRIA. A Latin Story, being a Sequel 


to ‘Ora Maritima,’ with Grammar and Exercises to the end of the 
regular Accidence. By Prof. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, D.Litt. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
**Prof. Sonnenschein’s books do not gild the pill. They merely make 
the pill a healthy one.” — Week's Survey. 


FIFTH ANNUALISSUE. Price 6s. net. 


THE SCHOOLMASTERS YEAR BOOK AND 


DIRECTORY, 1907. 


** A book of reference that the educational profession and the press have 
by this time found to be indispensable. ”—Athenwum. 


A DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL PHRASES. 
By HUGH MONTGOMERY, assisted by PHILIP (, CAMBRAY. 


THE TOURIST’S INDIA. By E. A. Reynolds- 


BALL, Author of ‘Paris in its Splendour,’ &c. With 24 Full-Page 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


HISTORIC LINKS. Topographical Guides to 


the Reading of History. By DOROTHEA MAGUIRE, L.L.A. With 
a Preface by HUBERT HALL, of H.M. Public Record Oftice. With 
16 Full-Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BROWNING’S SORDELLO. A Commentary. 


By K. M. LONDON. Post 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. net. 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. By the late 


FRANCES POWER COBBE. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


OLD MAIDS’ CHILDREN. By Edith Escombe. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
** No parent can read this really charming book without being impressed 
by the profound knowledge of child life manifested by the authoress.” 


Western Mail. 
EMANCIPATION; or, a Message of the 


Twentieth Century. By FRED. RATTU EAMES. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 
‘*A thoughtful plea for freedom, and will be read with satisfaction by 
many who find the bonds of existing creeds too narrow for them.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 


THREE BOOKS ON AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS. 
By Prof. SHIELD NICHOLSON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 28. 6d. each. 


THE RELATION OF RENT, WAGES, AND 


PROFITS IN AGRICULTURE. 


NEW AND INTERESTING NOVEL, DEALING WITH THE 
STORY OF A GIRL UNDERGRADUATE. 


IN STATU POPILLARI. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6a. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF OUR SHORES. 


By JOSEPH SINEL. 


Of the Zoological Station, Jersey : Associate of the Marine 
Biological Association of Great Britain. 


Illustrated by one hundred and twenty Photographs trom Nature 
and numerous descriptive Diagrams. 


Crown S8vo, cloth, 7«. 6d. 


ANCIENT LEGENDS OF ROMAN BISTORY. 


By ETTORE PAIS, Professor of the University of Naples. Translated 
by MARIO E. COSENZA. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
lds. 


LIFE AND MANNERS. A Volume of Stories 


suitable for the Moral Instruction of Children. Issued for the Moral 
Instruction League. By F. J. GOULD. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


MEDALLIONS FROM EARLY FLORENTINE 
HISTORY. By EMILY UNDERDOWN, “‘ Norley Chester,” Author 


of ‘Stories from Dante,’ &c. Imperial 16mo, 5s. net. 


FAIRY TALES. By Lillian. 


Crown 8vo, 33. 


Illustrated. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF “ THE NEW CLASSICAL LIBRARY.” 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. each; leather, 4s. 6d. each. 


5. HERODOTUS. Books L.-III. Translated by 


G. W. HARRIS. 


6. AN ALPHABETICAL ENCYCLOPADIA OF 
THE INSTITUTIONS, PERSONS, EVENTS, &c., OF ANCIENT 
HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. By the EDITOR. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


THOUGHTS AND THINGS, Vol. I.; or, Genetic 
Logic. By JAMES MARK ‘BALDWIN, Ph.D. Hon.D.Se. LL.D. 


Deiny Svo, 275 pag res, 10s, 6d. 


A NEW YOLUME OF “STANDARD PLAYS FOR AMATEUR 
PERFORMANCE IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.” 


SCENES FROM THE GREAT NOVELISTS. 


By ELSIE FOGERTY. Imperial 16mo, with Costume Illustrations, 
2s. 6d. Paper Edition, without Plates, 6d. 


THE CHILD AND THE CURRICULUM. By 


CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


RATES AND TAXES AS AFFECTING THE SCIENCE OF COMMON LIFE. A 


AGRICULTURE. 


THE ENGLISH CORN LA LAWS. 
THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL L YEAR BOOK. (Public | 


Schools.) The First Annual Issue, under the direction of the Editors 
of the ‘ Public Schools Year Book,’ will be ready shortly. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Theoretical and Practical Text-Book for Students in Secondary, 
Domestic Economy, and Rural Schools. By JOHN COPPOCK, 
— F.LC. F.C.S. With 76 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
33. 6d. 


INSECT PESTS. By F. Martin Duncan. TIllus- 


trated with Original Drawings and Photographs. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


LIST. 


AT THE BACK OF THE 
BLACK MAN’S MIND; 


Or, Notes on the Kingly Office in West Africa. By R. E. 
DENNETT. With Illustrations. Svo, 10s. net. 
TRIBUNE.—“A valuable i subject as 
yet but little studied.” 


contribution to 


HANDBOOKS OF ARCILEOLOGY & 
ANTIQUITIES.—New Vol. 


LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS: 


The Social and Publie Life of a Classical Athenian 
from Day to Day. By T. G. TUCKER, Litt. D.(Camb.), 
Professor of Classical Philology in the University of 
Melbourne. Illustrated, extra crown Svo, 5s 
Wednesday. 


GIORDANO BRUNO. 


By J. LEWIS McINTYRE, M.A. D.Sc. With Photo- 
gravure Plate. svo, ls. net. 
SPEAKER.—“ A very useful and well- 
work.” 


THE POCKET “ HARDY.” 


Feap. Svo, 2s. 6d. net each; or limp leather, 3s. 
each. 


Vol. VIII. THE WOODLANDERS. 


VILLAGE SERMONS. 


__By BISHOP BISHOP WE dah OTT. Crown S8vo, 6s. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS 
AND THE AGED POOR. 


A Proposal by the Right Hon. CHARLES BOOTH, 
F.R.S. RE-ISSUE. Svo, half-parchment, 2s. net. 
Contents.—Preface; I. Condition: Numbers and Dis. 
tribution of the Old—Condition in Town and Ci ountry 
Districts wrepertinn in Receipt of Parish Relief—Effect of 
Advancing Years on Pauperism—Claims of the Old to 





xecuted piece of 


6d. net 


Special Consideration Treatment of the Old under the | 


Poor Law. IL. Proposals: Reforms of the Poor Law— 
Encouragement of Savings by Bonus or Deferred Annuities 
—The Endowment of Old Age—Conclusion. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
THEORY OF FOURIER'S 
SERIES AND INTEGRALS, 


AND THE MATHEMATIC AL THEORY OF THE 
CONDUCTION OF HEAT. By Prof. H. 8S. CARSLAW, 
M.A. D.Sc. F.R.S.E.  Svo, 14s net. 


THE MANUFACTURE 
OF LIGHT. 


A Lecture Delivered at the Meeting of the British 
Association at York. By SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, 
D.Sc. F.R.S. Crown svo, many etoth, ls. net. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s, 
The JANUARY Nui p tains 

THE C 2 AT CH ARTRE S. By ELIZABETH 
R. PENNELL. Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL 

THE ANCIENT IRISH SAGAS. By 
ROOSEVELT. 

DISCOVERY OF A SUPPOSED PRIMITIVE RACE OF 
MEN IN NEBRASKA. By HENRY F. OSBORN. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General 

Interest. 


MIN D. 


A Quarterly Review of Psychology and 
Philosophy. 4s. 
Principal Contents for JANUARY 
THE TIME QUALITY. By Henry Rutgers Marshall. 
A CRITICISM OF THE PSYCHOLOGISTS’ TREAT- 
MENT OF KNOWLEDGE. By H. A. Prichard.—THE 
STRUCTURE OF REALITY. By Gerald Cator.—IMAGE, 
IDEA, AND MEANING. By R. F. Alfred Hoernlé.— 
THE CONCEPTION OF THE UNKNOWN IN ENGLISH 
PHILOSOPHY. By T. M. Forsyth.—Critical Notices. 


THEODORE 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., 


London, 





| Messrs. “HURST & BL ACKETT | 
have in the press, and will 
publish shortly. 


INDISGREET LETTERS 
FROM PEKING. 


Being the Notes of an Eye-Witness, which 
set forth the real Story of the Siege and 
Sack of a Distressed Capital in 1900. 
Edited hy B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, 
Author of ‘Manchu and Muscovite,’ &e. 

1 vol. demy 8vo, 7s 6d. net. 


UNDER THE SUN. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON THE CITIES OF INDIA, 
WITH A CHAPTER DEALING WITH THE FATE 
OF NANA SAHIB. 

By PERCEVAL LANDON, Author of ‘ Lhasa.’ 
In 1 vol. medium 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Illustrated by 7 
Coloured Plates, 12 Photogravures, 
and 50 Half-Tone Pictures. 12s, 6d. net. 


THE HISTORY OF THE WAR | 


IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
1899-1902. 


Compiled by Direction of His Majesty’s Government, 
By Major-General 
Sir FREDERICK MAURICE, K.C.B., 
WITH A STAFF OF OFFICERS. 
The Work will be in 4 vols. super-royal Svo, price 17s. 6d. 
net per vol. to Subscribers for the entire set, and 21s. net 
| per vol, to Non-Subscribers. 


Vol. L, with a Portfolio of Maps, «c., 
Vol. LI. in the press. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE WHITE HOUSE. By Miss Braddon. 
SABA MACDONALD. By “ Rita.” 


THE YOUNGEST MISS MOWBRAY. By 
Mrs. CROKER. 


THE WHIRLIGIG OF TIME. By Beatrice 
WHITBY. 

THE TYRANNY OF FAITH. 
JOUBERT. 

THE ILLUSTRIOUS O’'HAGAN. By Justin 
HUNTLY McCARTHY. 

KNIGHTHOOD’S FLOWER. By J. Bloun- 
DELLE BURTON. 


THE ARK OF THE CURSE. 


K. L. MONTGOMERY. 
FORTUNES A-BEGGING. By Tom Gallon. 
BACK 0’ THE MOON. By Oliver Onions. 
ROUND OUR SQUARE. By Miss Henriette 
CORKRAN. 
HAZEL OF HAZELDEAN. By Mrs. Fred 


REYNOLDS. 

| THE HOUSE OF THE WICKED. By W. 
| LE QUEUX. 

| AS YE HAVE SOWN. By Dolf Willarde. 


|THE AVENGING HOUR. By Prevost 
| BATTERSBY. 


|AN IMPETUOUS GIRL. By Adeline 


SERGEANT. 


FOLK TALES FROM TIBET. 


By Capt. W. F. T. O'CONNOR, 
Secretary and Interpreter to the Tibet Expedition. 
In1 vol. 4to, with 12 Illustrations in Colour, reproduced 
from Paintings by a Native Tibetan Artist. 68. net. 


is now ready. 


By Carl 


By Miss 








HURST & BLACKETT, Limirep, 
182, High Holborn, W.C. 





MR. T. FISHER ‘UNWIN, 


1, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C. 


| —_>-— 


| STUDIES IN BICGRAPHY. By 


Sir SPENCER WALPOLE, K.C.B., Author 
of ‘ Life of Lord John Russell ‘ With 
Photogravure Frontispiece Demy Svo, 15a. 
net. 

Contents.—Sir Robert Peel—Gibbo Richard 


Cobden—Prince Bismarek—Benjami Disraeli 
Napoleon ILI.— Lord 4 Lord Shaftesbury 
Decisive Marriages in English Hist« 


SOCIETY IN THE COUNTRY 
HOUSE. Anecdotal Records of Six Centuries. 
By T. H. S. ESCOTT, Author of ‘ King 
Edward sand His Court,’ &c. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. Demy Svo, lbs. 


The object of this book is, by personal instances 
and by illustrative anecdotes, to tra nd set forth 
the country house life of Knglis! ty in its 

} connexion with the national moven ts, social, 
| political, philanthropic, artisti tific, and 
literary, from the country gentlemen who founded 
these hospitalities in the fifteenth tury to the 


hostesses who have « ontinued and ¢ rated them 


at the present day. 


|'UGANDA TO KHARTOUM. Life 
and Adventure on the Upper Nile. By 
ALBERT B. LLOYD. With a Preface by 
VICTOR BUXTON. With a Map and 81 
[ilustrations. Second Impressio Demy 8vo, 
lids. Od. net. 


BYRON IN ITALY. Edited by Anna 


BENNESON McMAHAN. With more than 
60 Illustrations from Photographs Large 
rown Svo, ox. net. 

This book is copiously illustrated with photo- 


it English 


graphs of scenes made Tamous Dy 
poet during his sujourn in Italy. 


| BARDS OF THE GAEL AND GALL: 


Examples of the Poetic Literati { Erinn, 
done into English after the Metres l d Modes 
of theGael. By GEORGE SIGERSON, M.D. 
F.B.U.1. Second Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. Lara crown SVO, 0 
*““T know of no book so full it 1s most 
characteristic in our fierce and pass ite and, as 
1 believe, very great lyric literature s this book 
ot Dr. Sigerson’s.”—Mr. W. B. YE ATS 
HOW TO KEEP WELL. re 
Home Hints on Commen Ailments. 
Cc. STANFORD READ, M.B own R... 


2s. Od. net. 


THE FACE AND HOW TO READ 
IT. By ANNIE ISABELLA OPPENHEIM, 


F.B.P.S. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


SIR WALTER RALEGH. A Drama 


in Five Acts. By H. H. A. CRUSO. Crown 
THE SACRIFICE. 
THE SACRIFICE. 
THE SACRIFICE. 
A Novel. 
By ALPHONSE COURLAN DER, 
* Author of ‘ The Taskmaster,’ &« 63. 


Readers of ‘The Athenceum’ who have 
| not yet received a copy of ‘THE BOOK- 
| BUYER’ should apply at once. It con- 
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| tains particulars of the best new books. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 5, 190°. the Lat. nomen with Ps name,” notwith- and is earlier than any instance of the 
° “i ats standing the form ‘“-gnomen” in com- | implication of indecency or impropriety. 
. . pounds. Yet, again, it is daring to sug- | Moore, in ‘The Fudge Family’ (1818), 
CONTENTS. gest that ‘“‘neb,” beak, bill, is possibly | p. 83, uses neatly ” as applied to cookery, 
Poa ee ony Oe race | connected with “* nave ” of a wheel; for | as in “ neat,” adj. §8b, “so long as they 
. Meno ov J. M. NEALE s | a relationship with German schnabel and | nourish us | Neatly as now, and good 
Famous Beatties OF TWO REIGNS s | Dutch sneb which Prof. Skeat indicates, | cookery flourishes,” a use not noticed 
aa wae Ge House of the Luck. The Doce | 18 &t least as possible, and ought not to | with respect to the adverb. He also 
“of Crow's Nest; The Hight Guests; The Tron- have been ignored. illustrates the omitted form ‘“ ne’er- 
eae ee Under “nef,” 3, incense-boat, we are | failing,” p. 25, “‘ The coffee’s ne’er-failing 
FRANCE, GERMANY, AND GREAT BRirain”.... 1. | referred to ‘‘ navette,’”? which has been | and glorious appendix....A neat glass 
CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. - «+ « « 12] omitted, or disguised under the form | of parfait-amour,” where “‘ neat,” applied 
ed = og Rr gy le: rc er ‘navet,” from French navette, little boat. | to spirituous beverage, means of fine 
und Palaces of Heidelberg ; Sehind the Veil; In the same article “a nacre nef” is | flavour, §8b, or ‘“‘ pure, unadulterated,” 
dogg eeke ieee ab” ak Me quoted from Lady Herbert’s ‘ Impressions | §3. An earlier quotation than 1828 for 
Souk; Javaulia Gaekes tue tons Giles bives of Spain’ (1867), though under “ nacre ” | “ navarch ” (with the unnoticed spelling 
tery and other Aunuals; The Dickensian) 13-15 | the only quoted instance of its attributive | “‘navare’’) is to be found in Mitford 
List oF New Books .. - 1] use is dated 1895. The long article on | (I. ch. v.), whois quoted for ‘‘ neodamode.” 
"Tun Bee teams Denick Wit Liam Marr AND: ‘ nature,” which is divided into five heads, | The only quotation for to be “ neighboured 
“CHANGE,” &C, 2. 1517 | comprising fifteen sections with nearly | by ” persons is of the sixteenth century ; 
ae Saeee “+ s+ s+ se s+ 17 | thirty subsections, furnishes a fair ex- but in 1899 H. James, ‘The Awkward 
SCIENCE — RUTHERFORD ON ieeeames ie meen ample of the great superiority of the | Age,’ chap. xxx., writes that a man ““ was 
nth mcg lag TR mgs A rrr ‘New English Dictionary’ over the best | ne ighboured by his son and by,” &c. As 
(IME AND CLOCKS; ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES: of its predecessors. “‘ Good nature,” “ill | “‘ nakedness,” meaning openness to attack, 
cg GOSSIPS MEBTINGS NEXT WEEK ..  .. 18-22 | nature,” “second nature,” ‘law, laws,” | weakness, is pronounced rare, exception 
wiynom WaTresU 10 Paun'uon; ‘Gossip; Fine. ‘ light,” ‘‘ course,” and ‘‘ debt of nature’ | should have been indicated with respect 
ART EXHIMITIONS.. —.. .. ws ss 224 | ave dismissed with references to distinct | to the Biblical phrase “ nakedness of the 


MUSIC—GESCHICHTE DER MUSIK IN WIEN; MOZART ; 
BEETHOVEN; GOSSIP; PERFOKMANCES NEX' 
WEEK.. , ‘ ‘ ; wa 24—25 


DRAMA—ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA; 
INDEX TO ADVERTISERS ‘a ; aia om . & 


Gossie 5—26 








LITERATURE 


— 


A New English *Dictionary.—N—wNiche. 
(Vol. VI.) Edited by W. A. Craigie. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


THE rough test of statistics shows at once 
that this double section of our unique 
‘Dictionary’ contains more than the 
average of important words, as the number 
of main words recorded seems to be about 
forty per cent, less than usual. The 
Old English and foreign elements of the 
language are all fairly represented. Sub- 
ordinate entries of obsolete forms, &c., 





| should be moved so as to qualify 


are exceptionally numerous—partly owing | 


to Northern “na-” 
partly to loss of 

in “‘namel,” enamel; ‘neal,’ anneal ; 
‘neath,’ aneath (beneath) ; * neel,”’ 
anil; while several words begin with n 
either annexed from an article (or pro- 
noun) or prefixed, as in “‘ Nan,” “ Nell,” 
“Ned,” “Noll,” such as ‘ narawe,” 
arrow; ‘“‘nawle,” ‘ naul(e) ** naull,”’ 
““nall(e),”’ 


&e., 


as 


for “no-,” 
initial vowels, 


| female 


awl; ‘“‘neam(e),’”>eme; ‘*newt”’ 
from ‘“ efeta,” and ‘‘ nickname” from 
a, ”? ‘ ° ° 
eke-name. Such instances of irra- | 


tional n enable us to connect “ attercop,” 
venom-spider, with “ natterjack,”? venom- 
jack, a variety of toad ‘“‘ ugly and veno- 
mous” (by repute). This zoological term, 
which seems to have been originally 
dialectic, is dismissed as “of obscure | 
formation.” Perhaps “ nattered,” “ nat- | 
teredness,”’ ought to have been separated 


from the ne pie e verb “ natter”’ (for 
‘gnatter ’’), and connected with “ atter,” | 
to poison, to embitter; cf. “ attern,” 

“attery,” malignant. Another slight re- | 


| 

| 
laxation of the caution, sometimes exces- 
Sive, which characterizes the etymological | 


treatment is the unqualified connexion of | 


| would frequently 
| analyze the idea they had 


| about 


articles or portions of articles. The earliest 
varieties of use illustrated are three 
from the thirteenth century, seven from 
the fourteenth, and five from the fifteenth. 
The first head treats the several meanings 
ranged under the general definition, ‘* The 
essential qualities or properties of a thing ” 
—the second and third heads comprising 
more particular meanings, which are 
more or less subordinate to the first. 
The fourth head includes the most ab- 
stract and general meanings, the first 
definition, §11, being ‘‘ The creative and 
regulative physical power which is con- 
ceived of as operating in the material 
world and as the immediate cause of all 
its phenomena,” in which “ physical ” 
* phe- 
nomena” instead of “‘ power,’ to make 
the definition cover the conceptions of the 
various authorities quoted and come into 
harmony with Dr. Murray’s definition of 
‘physical.’ This abstraction when per- 
sonified is not always “‘ personified as a 
being,’ though it is by Chaucer, 
and as ‘ Dame Nature,” ‘dame natur,”’ 
in the middle of the fifteenth century. 
One or two of the instances of personifica- 
cation seem to belong properly to §13, 
‘The material world, or its collective 
objects and phenomena, esp. those with 
which man is most directly in contact.” 
We suspect that authors who use “ nature”’ 
in its most abstract or collective senses 
find it difficult to 
raguely ex- 
pressed, so that detailed definitions and 
the arrangement of examples must have 
been extremely bewildering. The meaning 
exemplified by the phrase “the beauties 
of nature’ seems to have become current 
the middle of the seventeenth 
century, so that the phrase “the face of 
nature ’’ might well have been illustrated 


from The Spectator, No. 301 (1712), “ the 
whole face of nature glowed with new 


while ‘‘ nauseous allusions,” 
fills a gap from 1697 to 1751 
use of ‘ nauseous,” 


beauties ”” 
No. 300, 
in the figurative 


land,” 
tionary,’ 
by modern 


which is duly quoted in the ‘ Dic- 
freely used in metaphor 
writers. We find ‘ ne-plus- 


and 


ultra corkscrews,” but the far commoner 
‘ne-plus-ultra peas,” shortened by growers 
to ‘‘neepers,” are ignored. Under 
‘nozlect,” the meaning ‘criminal or 
wicked neglect of persons, care of whom 


is a matter of definite obligation,” e.g., a 


parent’s neglect of children, an owner’s 
neglect of captive animals, is entirely 
omitted, and the latest quotation for 
neglect of persons, §1, is dated 1797. 


Mr. Charles Booth, ‘ Life and Labour in 
London,’ final vol., p. 42, 1902, writes 
with respect to children: There are 
no doubt terrible cases of neglect and 
cruelty.”’ No quotations from Scotch 


works are given to prove the assertion of 
Richardson and Johnson that ‘ narrate’’ 
was only Scotch in 1748-55, and, again, 
no English instances which disprove it, 
as the earlier ‘“‘ examples (1656) are prob. 
translations of Sp. narrar.”” But “ narra- 
tion’”’ is fifteenth century, “‘ narrative ” 
(adj. and sb.) and “narrator” as early 
as Bacon, so that, like many verbs of the 
same termination, it may have been a 
back-formation. The earliest quotation 
under “‘ nerve,” “‘ pl. A disordered nervous 
system ; nervousness,” is 1890, in spite 
of Mr. Wititterly’s question, reported to 
Miss Nickleby (ch. xxi.), “‘ What is my 
wife’s complaint ?....Is it nerves ? ” 

The explanation of the use of “ near’ 
nigh” is an excellent example of 
of special interest :— 


as ° 
notes 


‘The transition from the comparative 
to the positive sense in ON. prcbably 
originated in such expressions as koma or 
come or go nearer’ (to a 
which readily passes into 
absolutely ‘close’ or 
‘near.’ The positive sense having thus 
attached itself to the word, ner could be 
employed with other verbs than those of 
motion, as standa or vera (to be). A similar 
development has taken place in M.Du. naer 
near (whence mod. Du. naar, to, for, after, 
ete.). Even in English some difference is 


ganga ner ~to 
person of place), 


the sense of going 
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felt in the sense of near according as it goes 
with a verb of motion or not, and in pre- 
dicative use after the verb to be (expressed 
or implied) the adverbial sense tends to 
pass into a purely adjectival one.” 

The earliest use of “native,” sb., 
fifteenth century, is in the sense “ one 
born in bondage ; a born thrall,” like the 
Anglo-French nei/ ; the adjective ‘‘natyf”’ 
in the meaning “belonging to....by 
nature ” and qualifying “ beute ” (beauty) 
is cited from Chaucer. The saying “ needs 
must when the devil drives ” is traced to 
Skelton’s “‘ Nedes must he rin that the 
deuyll dryuith ” (1523). From Chaucer 
“Than is it wisdom....To maken vertu 
of necessite”’ is cited, while R. Franck 
(1658) gives “ Necessity is the Mother of 
Invention.” ‘ Neck and crop,” “ neck 
and heels,” and “neck or nothing” are 
found early in the eighteenth century, 
and “neck and neck” early in the nine- 
teenth. J. Heywood, the collector of 
proverbs, records, “He that will not 
when he may, When he would he shall 
haue nay” (1562). “To catch (one) 
napping ”’ seems to have been “to take 


‘ 








(one) napping” iv the sixteenth and 

seventeenth centuries. 

John Mason Neale, D.D.: a Memoir. 
By Eleanor A. Towle. (Longmans & 
Co.) 


Tuts biography will form a pleasant com- 
panion to Mrs. Towle’s book on Father 
Mackonochie. It has one rare merit in 
such books—brevity ; while from first to 
last it is easy reading. We get a picture of 
one aspect of the Tractarian movement, not 
always evident in the accounts of the 
Oxford leaders. It is, indeed, curious 
that the poetic and archeological side of 
the Church revival of the nineteenth 
century should have been due to Cam- 
bridge men rather than Oxonians, or at 
least the earlier stages of it. Nothing 
eould be less like Neale than the 
fierce, argumentative intolerance of 
Hurrell Froude. “I could not speak 
of any one, even the most abandoned 
Dissenters, as you do of Pugin,” says 
Neale on one occasion; ‘‘I could not call 
them apostates and so on; and above all 
I could not impute motives to them 
merely because I did not happen to like 


them.” There speaks the loving spirit of 
a man at times, as Mrs. Towle says, 


“self-confident to the verge of arrogance 
in his opinions,” but always essentially 
large-hearted, and full of tenderness for 
those with whom he disagreed. 

Mrs. Towle paints a portrait which is 
everywhere harmonious and attractive. 
She shows Neale’s amazing energy, both 
practical and literary; his extraordinary 
naiveté and unworldliness, combined with 
a courage which seemed never to flinch 
even under blows which might have 
daunted harder men. To us of this 
day the treatment of Neale by his bishop 
seems almost incredible. That so learned 
and devoted a man, so loyal and law- 
abiding a person, should have been in- 
‘hibited for no _ intelligible reason, is, 





indeed, a strange commentary on the 
stupidity of officials, and only to be com- 
pared with the treatment of Wesley in 
the eighteenth century. For the remark- 
able thing about Neale is that, in the 
crises of Newman’s secession and the 
Gorham judgment, his affection for the 
Church of England seems never to have 
been diminished, and he appears rarely 
to have even contemplated the possibility 
of joining the Roman Church. 

This was probably due to two causes : 
first, his comparative indifference to 
Newman, whose sermons never impressed 
him; secondly, his love of the Eastern 
Church. Probably it is by his history of 
that body that he is best known to-day, 
if we except his hymns. But it is clear 
that the immense attraction which the 
Church pre-eminently ‘ Orthodox” 
possessed for him prevented his ever 
becoming subject to the glamour of Rome. 
Moreover, his mind had none of the 
legalist and political bent which was, to 
men 
doubted argument for the clear-cut Ultra- 
montane theory. 
good deal more like some of the greater 
Caroline divines, such as Andrewes and 
George Herbert, than was ever the in- 
ventor of the via media or his 
immediate disciples. 
foundation of the sisterhood and its early 
troubles is told with interest and sym- 
pathy. Here, again, Neale, while fully 
alive to the importance of discipline and 
“ascetics” in the true sense, displayed a 
broad - minded common-sense not always 
to be found in revivers of ‘ the religious 
life.’ He scandalized the Clewer sisters 
by allowing those of East Grinstead 
actually to dine with the families of their 
patients when they had quests; and his 
whole attitude towards discipline was 
that of Him who declared that 


for the Sabbath.” 

The impression ofjintense and varied 
activity given by the book is most effec- 
tive, and the list of Neale’s works almost 
appalling, when one considers that he 
died at forty-eight, and lived through a 
time of storm and. stress both practical 
and speculative. The style of the book is 
interesting aud lively, as when Mrs. 
Towle says of his early illness and enforced 
winter in Madeira: *‘ He had not learned 
to conjugate the passive verbs.” His 
intercourse with Montalembert and Eugene 
Popoff show the breadth of his sympa- 
thies. One phrase of the latter with 
regard to the Russian Church is worth 
pondering to-day: ‘“ The Westerns — 
indeed civilized but, suffer me the expression, 
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Neale was, indeed, a | 


more | 
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“ec | 2 
the | >is preceded by a prototype, not always 


Sabbath was made for man, and not man | 


too much materialized—won’t and cannot | 


sympathize with our traditions and his- 
tory.” 
what is the case now ? 


Neale’s most lasting literary activity | 


was his devotion to hymnology. How 
many of our familiar hymns to-day 
are his few, perhaps, realize. To give 
a new dress and currency to master- 
pieces of other tongues is a_ task 
demanding rare gifts of scholarship and 


If that was true fifty years ago, | 
| opinion a 
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language. Such gifts were Neale’s] im 
abundant measure ; and so we have such 
translations as “Jerusalem the golden ”’ 
regarded in many homes as essentially 
English, and regarded wherever English 
is spoken, by many varying sects and 
creeds, as indispensable treasures of devo- 
tion and praise. 

We leave this book with regret. To 
all who are interested in ecclesiastical 
biography, and even to those who care 
for nothing in religion but its poetic side, it 
will be of great service, for it presents 
a spirit entirely unspoilt by contro- 
versial differences, though by no means 
aloof from them—a life of such charm, 
devotion, and delight that the words seem 
closely to describe him which say that 
‘Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 








B:auties of Two Reigns. By 
With a Chapter on 
By Martin 


Famous 
Mary Craven. 
Fashion in Femininity. 
Hume. (Eveleigh Nash.) 


Tuts ‘* Account of some Fair Women of 
Stuart and Georgian Times ”’ is the second 
Beauty Book we have had this season. 
The reign of Charles II. is one of the two 
reigns alluded to in the title ; which isthe 
other it would be a little difficult to say. 
So far as the portraits and paper are con- 
cerned the volume is a most satisfactory 
production, and would make an accept- 
able present. The text, while scarcely 
reaching the same level of excellence, is 
on the whole adequate to its purpose of 
giving a clear and sympathetic account of 
the subjects of the illustrations. 

Major Hume, in his suggestive introduc- 
tion, reaches the conclusion that ‘ each 
important or durable change of taste ” in 
standards of female beauty 


recognisable, which, either by its own force- 
fulness or because it is adopted and imposed 
by a popular artist, becomes a type 
for conscious or unconscious imitation by 
women.” 


Thus he finds an approximation to the 
dominant type of face—that of the Valois 
family as depicted in the French portraits 
ot Mary Stewart—to be the secret of the 
divergence from the delineation of her face 
by British artists; and to a_ similar 
approximation to varying types he traces 
differences in the presentations of some of 
the beauties depicted in the present 
volume. Whether his thesis be tenable 
or no as regards the Cotes and Catherine 
Read portraits of the Gunnings, and the 
Reynolds and Romney portraits of “ Per- 
dita ’’ Robinson, must be determined by 
each reader of the book after he has 


| looked at them as here reproduced or 


compared the originals; but in our own 
reasonable case has been 
made out. The Lely portraits of the 
Duchess of Portsmouth represent, in the 
Major's opinion, an attempt to harmonize 
the French type founded by Mignard op 
Anne of Austria or La Valliére with the 
English taste, which took as prototype 
Henrietta Maria, and was established by 
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Van Dyck. Why, by the by, does Mr. 
Hume write “ Hopner” and “ Leach” ? 

In a readable sketch of the career of 
Barbara Palmer, Duchess of Cleveland, 
there is nothing worthy of special remark, 
though perhaps it is a little too much 
to say that “there is no doubt” that 
Charles II. would have married “ La 
Belle Stuart,” if he could have got a 
divorce from his wife. There is something 
of exaggeration also in the statement that 
Louis XIV. owed to the other Restoration 
heauty represented, Louise de Kéroualle, 
Duchess of Portsmouth and Aubigny, his 
possession of part of Flanders, Alsace, and 
the sovereignty of Canada. He owed at 
least as much to his open purse. Two 
actual misstatements of fact occur in the 
Georgian section of the book. It was 
Fox, and not Sheridan, who on April 30th 
(not April 7th), 1787, denied the marriage 
of George, Prince of Wales, with Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert; and Fox, though, with the aid 
of his kissing duchess, he succeeded in 
winning his Westminster election, did not, 
in fact, head the poll. But in general we 
have found Miss Craven’s narrative to be 
both accurate and agreeable reading. 

Of Molly Lepell we are told that her 
claims to beauty “ lie chiefly in the abso- 
lute sweetness of her face.”’ As no exist- 
ing pictures convey any notion of her 
gitlish beauty, it is unfortunate that a 
photograph of the “splendid” Allan 
Ramsay portrait of Lady Hervey at sixty 
should have arrived too late to reinforce 
the Strawberry Hill miniature reproduced 
in the book. 

Walpole was probably right in his 
opinion that the beauty of the Gunnings 
resided rather in their figures than their 
faces, but like the Linleys, they had the 
delicate complexion which is often asso- 
ciated with consumption. Their story is, 
as the writer says, a twice-told tale. Miss 
Craven admits also that there is nothing 
of particular interest to record about the 
private life of Mrs. Abington, whom 
Garrick hated so; but the three beautiful 
portraits of her by Reynolds display 
admirably the inimitable grace of the 
original Lady Teazle. Anne Seymour 
Damer, the clever sculptor, and inheritor 
of Strawberry Hill, is probably not so 
well known as she ought to be; she de- 
served a better artist than Angelica 
Kauffmann. As for the rival duchesses, 
every one knows about her Grace of 
Devonshire, but few are so well acquainted 
with the career of her Tory rival, the 
Gordon who in raising a Highland regi- 
ment used her charms to at least as good 
purpose as did the heroine of the West- 
minster election. Miss Craven’s sketch of 
Jane of Gordon strikes one, however, as 
somewhat over-eulogistic; and her com- 
ment on the Burns-Nicoll contretemps at 
Gordon Castle is naive to the verge of 
unconscious humour. 

To the reviewer's taste, Sheridan’s wife, 
“the Maid of Bath,” is the beauty of 
beauties pictured in this volume; ‘and 
those responsible were, he thinks, happily 
inspired when they selected the fine 
Gainsborough portrait of her for the 











frontispiece. Her brief but romantic life |_In view of the number of ill-informed 
is pleasantly sketched ; but it’is surely too | 


much to say of Elizabeth Sheridan, né 
Linley, that “rarely has there lived a 
woman who combined beauty and genius in 
such perfection.” Poor ‘* Perdita ” Robin- 
son comes last in the procession: we 
should judge that Romney had caught her 
peculiar charm more successfully than Sir 
Joshua. It looks as though Miss Craven 
were unfamiliar with the older form of 
Brighton, which is printed as ‘‘ Brightelm- 
stowe.” Two other inaccuracies as to 
names occur in the forms “ Cerrachi”’’ and 
**Colvert de Croissy.” On p. 199 we read 
of “flowing robes which were guileless of 
the hoop monstrosity.” There are also 
a few common inelegancies of diction, 
which will hardly be noticed by the 
readers of this careless age. Reference to 
authorities could hardly be expected in a 
work of this kind; there is, however, one 
such for the benefit of those interested in 
the Duchess of Gordon. 








Northern Spain. Painted and described 
by Edgar T. A. Wigram. (A. & C. 
Black.) 

THE apology for shortcoming with which 
Mr. Wigram concludes his singularly 
modest introduction toa charming volume 
of impressions of travel reflects, no doubt, 
his genuine feeling with regard to his 
work. It is inevitable that one who bears 
to Spain and her people the warm and 
admiring affection animating the author 
of these pages should be conscious of, at 
least, partial failure in any attempt to 
convey to others, by means of the written 
word, the fascination of that wonderful 
country. We do not think, however, that 
Mr. Wigram need fear the criticism of such 
of his readers as are acquainted with the 
scene of his wanderings; the sentiment 
most prominent in their minds, on closing 
this book, will be one of gratitude to the 
writer who has successfully evoked a whole 
train of delightful memories. For the author 
of ‘ Northern Spain’ has the happy gift of 
putting a scene or an episode before his 
audience with unusual vividness; in a 
single paragraph, almost in a single sen- 
tence, he gives the salient features of a 
landscape, the movement and colour of a 
group of human beings holding festival in 
a public square or trifling away the even- 
ing in a wayside fonda. Withal, his pic- 
turesqueness of phrase is unexaggerated ; 
he does not worry us by artificiality of 
expression, or forcing of the note; the 
touch is as light as it is sure. 

Mr. Wigram travelled for pleasure, and 
his narrative is mainly a story of enjoy- 
ment sought and found. He lays no 
claim to the office of instructor in history, 
art, or manners. But the scholar and the 
man of letters cannot be altogether hid, 
however unobtrusively they may bear 
themselves ; and the gifts of both appear 
in these pages, which abound in evidences 
of wide reading and literary taste, as well 
as of close acquaintance, with the history, 
political and intellectual, of the country. 


and pretentious books about Spain which 


| have been given to the public during 





recent times, it is cheering to light 
upon a volume like this, the work of a 
man who both knows his subject and can 
write about it. 

One cannot open these pages anywhere 
without being struck by our author’s 
capacity for presenting a scene in words 
at once fit and few. Take this brief 
account of the approach to Leon :— 

** At Mansilla de las Mulas....our wilder- 
ness came to an end. Mansilla lies upon 
the banks of the Esla, and the mules were 
grazing under the ancient ramparts along 
the margin of the stream....We crossed the 
old bridge in the twilight, and entered the 
long colonnade of poplars that leads towards 
the city of Leon. The poplar pollen car- 
peted the road before us as thick and white 
as newly-fallen snow, and the whirl of our 
wheels flung it up on either side in little 
wavelets, as the foam is flung up the bows 
of a racing eight.” 

Or this sketch of the view from the 
Pass of Pajares, which “spans the fron- 
tier of Leon and Asturias, the boundary of 
the realms of cloud and sun ” :— 

‘“ The ridge parts not merely two provinces, 
but two climates, and we seem to enter the 
tropics at a stride. Behind lie the green 
and flowery valley, and the heathery slopes 
half veiled in tender haze; before are the 
hot bare rocks, and the parched grass toast- 
ing itself under the stare of the sunshine; 
and though the Atlantic clouds bank thick 
to the southward, it is only an occasional 
straggler who ventures across to the south.” 


Even finer is the picture of the Esla 
valley, with “its thin line of verdure, shot 
with flashes of sparkling water.’”” Who 
that knows Leon will not recognize the 
aptness of the phrase which describes its 
cathedral as ‘“‘ more like a lantern pf stained 
glass than a monument of stone’? ? 

These are passing felicities of expres- 
sion; but the taste they give of our 
author’s quality will be found fully sus- 
tained in his more elaborate descriptions 
of the valleys of the Picos de Europa and 
the great Deva Gorge, of the coast towns 
of Galicia and Asturias, of the charms of 
Plaséncia’s ancient buildings and the 
remoter beauties of Estremadura. The 
imagination must be slow which is not 
fired by Mr. Wigram’s retelling of the 
old tale of Pelayo’s stand at Covadonga, 
or does not catch something of the spirit 
of reverent enthusiasm in which he 
approaches that neglected wonder of the 
world, the bridge of Caius Julius Lacer. 

The natural flexibility of Mr. Wigram’s 
style is well adapted to the rich variety 
of his theme. Whether he is dealing with 
a magnificent legend like the waking of 
the great Ferdinand by the ghostly cap- 
tains of the Christian host on the night 
before Las Navas de Tolosa, or relating 
the serio-comic procedure which ended in 
the establishment of the Mozarabic ritual 
at Toledo, or simply setting down some 
graceful incident of the way, his language 
is equally fitted to the topic and the 
oceasion. His unpretending sketches of 
Spanish paradores and cottage interiors, 
his impressionist portraits of peasants and 
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policemen, are instinct with life; the The Doctor of Crows Nest. By Ralph | The Ironmaster’s Daughter. By Bertha 


genuine life of the working people of 
Spain. As he followed strictly that 
counsel of Dr. Johnson which he has 
chosen as a motto for his book, preferring 
to ride for the most part over compara- 
tively unfrequented roads, he has some 
things to tell which, to those who have 
not left the beaten track of the tourist, 
will come with all the charm of freshness. 
Where he trenches upon ground long 
familiar —for instance, where his path 
leads him across the battlefields of the 
Peninsular War —he exercises a _ wise 
discretion, indulging in just so much of 
reminiscence as may serve to send his 
readers, if they are wise, back for an hour 
or two to their Napier or their Borrow. 
His allusions to Spanish national custom 
are those of one thoroughly familiar with 
that which he seeks to explain, and his 
translations of Spanish phrases in general 
so correct that to find a slip like 
** Presbytery” for Capilla Mayor in a 
foot-note was a matter of surprise. 

The pictures, reproduced from the 
author’s water- colour drawings, with 
which the book is profusely illustrated, do 
not, we think, reach the same high level 
of achievement as the text. Some of 
them are, however, very graceful ; among 
the best of these we are disposed to 
name the two sketches of the Deva Gorge, 
the town walls and cathedral of Plaséncia, 
and three of the drawings made at 
Toledo. An excellent index and a careful 
map — the latter would have been more 
agreeable to consult had it been printed 
in colours —add to the attractive quali- 
ties of an admirable volume. 








NEW NOVELS. 
The House of the Luck. By Mary J. H. 
Skrine. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


THERE is a very delicate imaginative 
quality in Mrs. Skrine’s work, which lends 
a peculiar grace to her stories of children, 
of whose hearts and minds she has, more- 
over, a remarkable comprehension. ‘The 
House of the Luck’ exhibits a pretty 
and poetical link between the seen and 
the unseen; between the present and the 
past, for the little invalid boy who is 
heir to the beautiful old country place in 
which he spends his days, attended by 
devoted servants, holds secret commune 
with the “‘ Luck,” or “ Litil Harte,” as he 
is called in a charming prologue—another 
little boy, who saved the home of the 
Darleys from the Roundheads in 1643, 
and died upon his fifth birthday. The 
whole conception of the book, which does 
not profess to be intended for children, 
is full of beauty and a tender sentiment. 
The strain of mysticism which underlies 
it is kept in proper abeyance, however, 
and “Mr. Darley’s” relations with his 
neighbours and rustic dependents are 


pleasurably human and also humorous. 
The illustrations by Mrs. Skrine’s daughter 
are in entire harmony with the writing. 





(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


RatpH Connor’s Canadian stories are 
generally worth reading, for they have a 
wholesome quality of strength, are well 
written, and are full of strong 
interest. ‘The Doctor of Crows Nest,’ 
which is a worthy successor to ‘ The Sky 
Pilot,’ is the tale of two brothers devoted 
to each other from childhood, whose lives 
are greatly broken for a time by the 
tragedy of misunderstanding. It is through 
the woman whom Barney, the elder and 
stronger brother, loves that the trouble 
arises ; but Dick, the younger, in spite of 
a moment’s treachery, is not wholly 
responsible, for [ola’s personal ambition is 
stronger than her love for Barney. For a 
time the brothers drift apart, and meet 
again by accident in a valley of British 
Columbia, where they have both gone to 
escape from themselyes, and to forget the 
troubles which have marred their lives, in 
working respectively as a doctor and a 
missionary amongst the men of the rail- 
road and mining camps. Here Barney, 
the doctor, stands out a striking figure 
against the rough surroundings which by 
the force of his personality he entirely 
dominates. His reconciliation with Iola 
and her death change him froma ferocious 
gambler into a healer of the souls as 
well as the bodies of these men, for whom 
he ultimately lays down his life. It is in 


Connor. 


this principal character that the writer’s | 


strong religious sentiment finds its chief 
expression. A fitting companion to the 
loyal, uncompromising figure of Barney is 
that of Margaret, the friend of the brothers’ 
youth, a strong, womanly figure, who, 
having always loved Barney faithfully, 
has had to watch him waste his affections 
unworthily, whilst she herself is loved by 
Dick with an equal fidelity, which it takes 
her long to reward. The descriptions of 
Canadian life are vivid and excellent. 


The Eight Guests. By 
(Constable & Co. ) 


Percy White. 


Mr. WHITE has once more exercised his 
wit upon that mean little world known as 
the “ smart set.” 
book is exactly suited to his 
touch. A vulgar millionaire, annoyed at 
the discovery that he is regarded con- 
temptuously by the fashionable ladies who 
eagerly accepted his companionship for 
the sake of his wealth, organizes an expe- 
dition in search of bogus treasure in an 
Atlantic island, with the object of sub- 


| 


M. Clay. (Cassell & Co.) 


| Tuose who frankly enjoy a melodramatic 


human | 





tale—to whom it matters nothing that 
incidents and characters bear not the 
slightest relation to real life—can find 
plenty to interest them in this curious 





mixture of romance and trade, The 
heroine, who is the daughter of an 
American ironmaster, has beauty ‘ of an 


almost indescribable kind,” and keeps a 
panther as a pet. The hero, at whose 
bidding vast ironworks spring up in the 
Midlands, performs the most startling 
feats in outwitting the villains who have 
stolen his fatuer’s business. These thrill- 
ing events, with the more romantic inci- 
dents connected with the heroine’s career, 
are narrated in exactly the theatrical 
style that befits them. 


Towards the Light. By Dorothea Price 
Hughes. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
No two human beings who were of one 
mind from the beginning could have taken 
much longer to attain to their happiness, 
or have done so by more devious paths, 
than did Gabrielle Merton and Michael 
Grey. The latter proposes to Gabrielle in 
the first chapter, and the consummation of 
their wishes is not reached for over 450 
pages. Meantime, the Mertons being 
aristocrats by birth and snobs by con- 
viction, Michael, an obscure, but pro- 
mising artist, is swept incontinently from 
Gabrielle’s path, largely owing to the 
intervention of Lady Grove, a shadowy, 
ill-defined person whom the girl, oddly 
enough, continues throughout to regard as 
her dearest friend. Miss Price Hughes 
has committed a common error of in- 
sxxperience by crowding an extravagant 
amount of material into her story. ‘This 
runs to more than half its length before it 
begins to concern itself with its real 
© . 5 
motif, Gabrielle’s “conversion” (after 


| the death of her elderly husband) by the 


The central idea of the | 
satirical | 


| 


mitting his luxurious friends to the harsh | 


realities of life. The partial success of this 
revengeful scheme is described with 
admirable skill and humour. Even when 
the guests on the millionaire’s yacht are 


in deadly peril, the narrative never loses | 


its lightness of touch. The character- 
drawing is fresh and life-like, the dialogue 


is delightfully brisk, and the irony of the | 


situations is never forced. 
not written acleverer or more entertaining 
book. 


Mr. White has | 


excitable ravings of a street preacher. 
Thereupon she takes to good works, her 
principal charge proving to be Michael’s 


drunken wife, he having married his 
model. This French girl, the most vivid 


piece of portraiture in the book, happily 
removes herself from the path of Gabrielle’s 
prospective happiness almost as soon as 
the latter becomes aware of her identity. 
The story is carefully written, and the 
character-drawing rather errs on the side 
of excessive elaboration. There is, how- 
ever, no lack of interest in the plot, and 
the author possesses an intelligent power 
of observation of her fellow creatures. 


By the Royal Road. By ‘Marie Hault- 
mont.” (Sands & Co.) 
Tue Church of Rome is here presented as 
“the living Church,” without much reli- 
gious discourse or any tiresome disparage- 
ment of Anglicans. The heroine is a High 
Church member of the English Establish- 
ment by education, but passes through 
scepticism to the Catholic fold, while two 
or three of the most attractive characters 
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remain Protestants. The lively narrative 
is mainly concerned with provincial society 
and family life as affected by mixed 
attachmentsand marriages between French 
and English, and English Catholics and 
Protestants. Considerable taste and skill 
are displayed in structure and charac- 
terization, and the style occasionally recalls 
Charlotte Yonge’s work. The main thread 
of the story is tinged with melancholy, 
relieved by the cheerful resignation of the 
sufferers, and the happiness achieved, 
after sundry fluctuations, by two or three 
pairs of lovers. 





FRANCE, GERMANY, AND GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

La France Conquise: Edouard VII. et 
Clemenceau. Emile Flourens, Ancien 
Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres. (Paris, 
Garnier.) 

Entre ( Allemagne et Angleterre. Capitaine 


Sorb. (Paris, Chapelot.) 


THESE new French books display a common 
preference for a German rather than a 
British” alliance for France. Although M. 
Flourens is a former Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the Republic, it is not his work 
which is the better. We reviewed on 
August 26th, 1905, an earlier volume from 
the pen of “Capt. Sorb” (‘Quittons la 
Méditerranée et la Mer de Chine’), and 
treated it as deserving of consideration on 
account of the grasp of strategy and the 
principles of war displayed. The present 
book of “ Capt. Sorb” follows the lines of 
his previous publication, and is also worthy 
of perusal by those who wish to find serious 
treatment of the possibilities of war between 
the great Western Powers of Europe. ‘“Capt. 
Sorb ” was in his earlier book free from any 
trace of leaning towards either Great 
Britain or Germany. Where he deals, as 
now, with political considerations, he op- 
poses British and supports German policy, 
with the same aloofness from all friendships. 
He deals with the matters handled by him 
in the cold-blooded fashion of a Moltke. 
For him no sentimental considerations have 
weight, and his opinion is based upon his 
belief that if France has in any degree to 
choose between the Germans and ourselves, 
she had better accept an understanding 
with the former, and, if necessary, hostility 
with us, than follow the policy of the 
entente cordiale. 

M. Flourens is full of prejudice. He is 
too angry to be consistent with himself. 
He regrets the failure of the Emperor of 
Russia to support President Kruger by dis- 
patching ‘‘ to the frontier of India some of 
those regiments which he sent to certain 
death, without profit and without glory, 
in the frozen plains of Manchuria.” In 
another passage M. Flourens explains that 
we knew in this country 
‘to what a point of disorder and confusion, 
venality and corruption had thrown the supplies 
of the Russian army ; that the example given from 
above had gangrened the whole body of Russia ; 
that the guilty were assured of impunity by the 
fear of scandal such as would have bespattered the 
steps of the throne.” 

Few educated people on this side the Channel 
have been scared by the risk of a sudden 
attack by Russia on the Indian “ frontier.” 
Invasion is declared, on the authority of 
Mr. Balfour and his Defence Committee 
of the Cabinet, to be beyond the power of 
Russia, unless by slow steps, accompanied 
across Afghanistan by a railway, Not only, 





according to M. Flourens, could Russia, 
though paralyzed herself, nevertheless have 
paralyzed us in a moment, but also Germany 
has already conquered us in trade through- 
out the world, and is rapidly preparing to 
dispute with us the empire of the seas. It 
is the fault, according to M. Flourens, of 
the members of his own former party that 
the advances of Germany have been repulsed 
by France. Their acceptance would have 

‘* gained also easily at one stroke Russia, always 
chained to Prussia by complicity in the partition 
of Poland. Thus would have been realized against 
England the Continental coalition the British 
tyranny fell at last under the combined effort of so 
many nations jealous to reconquer the freedom of 
the seas and the mastery of their own colonial 
destiny.” 

M. Flourens is omnivorous in his policy 
of alliances. He unites the whole Continent 
in his efforts, but also annexes our one ewe 
lamb :— 

‘*Had France and Japan become united in the 
bonds of a solid alliance, it had become without 
doubt mistress of the China seas.” 

He soon drops Japan, now hopelessly lost 


” 


to “‘ the Continental alliance ” or 

‘the maritime league...... to defend the liberty o! 
the seas and security of European colonization 
against the constantly threatened attacks of British 
squadrons France was once destined to preside 
over that league. Germany is now clearly indicated 
as its director, but as France must also find her 
place within it, there is sufficient guarantee both 
for equity and for strength.” 

The usual charges are brought against us. 
We are burning to annex the whole of 
Arabia and to enthrone a British Moham- 
medan Pope in Mecca. The answer is that 
which may be made to many supposed war- 
like intentions of various Powers, namely, 
that if the thing had been intended it would 
long ago have been accomplished. In the 
meantime M. Flourens warns his country 
that 

‘*if France ever wishes to come to the help of 
England, an insurrection raised at the right 
moment in her North African possessions, from the 
confines of Tunis and of Algeria to the centre of 
Senegal and of the Soudan, would paralyze her 
etforts and absorb her military force.” 

He is firmly persuaded that the German 
Emperor, 

‘“so long as his naval force has not attained the 
development which he assigns to it in his designs, 
methodically conceived and followed, will do all 
that is in human power to avoid measuring his 
growing fleet with the British fleet at the pitch of 
its possible perfection.” 

Here he is in agreement with “ Capt. Sorb,”’ 
who also believes that we have long been 
seeking for an excuse to destroy the German 
fleet, although he is good enough to recog- 
nize the obvious fact that it is impossible 
for any Power to make the German fleet 
issue from behind its sandbanks to fight 
against a superior force. We, however, 
are probably too stupid to see this—given 
the fact that we are wicked enough to 
intend to provoke the war. 

The naval reasoning of “Capt. Sorb”’ 
upon the Anglo-German naval position 
seems to show that he has become frightened 
at a possible political effect of that reason- 
able concentration of the French fleet at 
Brest which he had suggested in his earlier 
book. He now states that the abandon- 
ment of the Mediterranean, advocated by 
him “upon excellent naval grounds,” will 
not take place, as the Republic is unable to 
overcome local resistance to the change. 
Politically he rejoices at his own’ defeat, 
inasmuch as, 

‘¢defending our sole interest, and seeking for our 
fleet the employment most judicious and distribu- 
tion most rational, whether it is the English or the 











Germans that we have to fight, we lead England 
to modify the distribution of her squadrons in the 
very manner that is most unfavourable to Germany. 
Thus, without intending it, we side with the 
British in the Anglo-German conflict.” 

In other words, ‘‘ Capt. Sorb ” sees that we 
cannot abandon the Mediterranean, and 
concentrate almost our entire strength to 
guard ourselves from Germany by imprison- 
ing her fleet, unless either France moves 
from Toulon to Brest, or we have become 
certain of the permanence of our friendly 
relations with the French Government. 
Until, however, we leave the Mediterranean 
‘he believes us to be in danger, and is con- 
vinced that we are trying to force his country 
into a binding military alliance with our- 
selves. The signature of that alliance 
would be the signal, according to “ Capt. 
Sorb,” for the instant declaration of our 
wished-for war with Germany. 

There is a curious quotation from a French 
newspaper of a technical naval article which 
attempts to prove that on a particular day 
in June, 1905, the German fleet was in a 
position to have crushed “the Channel 
fleet, even reinforced by the Emergency 
Ships.” The article, however, does not 
correspond to this account of it. It does 
not include what we call the Channel 
fleet, and it does include, along with our 
fleet, the French ships in their northern 
ports. It was no doubt the case at the 
time named, though it is so no longer, 
that, as compared with French and British 
battleships ready to proceed at once to sea, 
“the German fleet was stronger in the 
Channel for four or five days at least.” 
“Capt. Sorb” argues that such occasions 
will occur again, and that if the Germans 
were to defeat the first British squadron 
met by them, they would have a fair chanco 
of beating the second squadron, owing to 
“the advantage of presenting in battle a 
fleet manned by victors exalted by success 
against an opponent who is already de- 
moralized.”’ 

We, of course, in this country, know how 
far our Governments are from contemplating 
the proposal to France of that binding 
military alliance which he thinks it the 
interest of his country torefuse. He believes 
that we desire immediate war with Germany, 
and that the alliance would be presented by 
us to France in the name of peace, though 
it would be certain to bring about— 
for reasons which, given his hypothesis, he 
well states—immediate war. Were his 
fancies the solid truths he thinks them we 
should be inclined to agree with “ Capt. 
Sorb.” It is the base which is missing from 
his political argument. The naval detail 
and the conception of war are excellently 
handled. The net result, however, is a 
house of cards. 

Like many distinguished Frenchmen, 
strange to say, “ Capt. Sorb” expects war 
between ourselves and the Germans in any 
case :— 

‘* Tf the English do not begin, we shall perhaps 
see the German fleet one day......suddenly take the 
offensive to attack the Channel fleet. But the 
German Emperor knows that England intends to 
make war upon him. He has every reason to 
anticipate the danger and choose the best moment 
to attack by surprise a scattered adversary, instead 
of waiting to submit to war under unfavourable 
conditions.” 


This passage was written before the redis- 
tribution of our fleets. On the other hand, 
* Capt. Sorb ” urges on behalf of the German 
alliance for his country that Great Britain 
would, in face of it, adopt a “ conciliatory 
and purely defensive attitude, and Germany 
no longer have a motive for attack.’’ While, 
therefore, the Franco-British military alli- 
ance means instant war, of which his country 
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policemen, are instinct with life; the 
genuine life of the working people of 
Spain. As he followed strictly that 
counsel of Dr. Johnson which he has 
chosen as a motto for his book, preferring 
to ride for the most part over compara- 
tively unfrequented roads, he has some 
things to tell which, to those who have 
not left the beaten track of the tourist, 
will come with all the charm of freshness. 
Where he trenches upon ground long 
familiar —for instance, where his path 
leads him across the battlefields of the 
Peninsular War —he exercises a wise 
discretion, indulging in just so much of 
reminiscence as may serve to send his 
readers, if they are wise, back for an hour 
or two to their Napier or their Borrow. 
His allusions to Spanish national custom 
are those of one thoroughly familiar with 
that which he seeks to explain, and his 
translations of Spanish phrases in general 
so correct that to find a slip like 
** Presbytery” for Capilla Mayor in a 
foot-note was a matter of surprise. 

The pictures, reproduced from the 
author’s water- colour drawings, with 
which the book is profusely illustrated, do 
not, we think, reach the same high level 
of achievement as the text. Some of 
them are, however, very graceful ; among 
the best of these we are disposed to 
name the two sketches of the Deva Gorge, 
the town walls and cathedral of Plaséncia, 
and three of the drawings made at 
Toledo. An excellent index and a careful 
map — the latter would have been more 
agreeable to consult had it been printed 
in colours —add to the attractive quali- 
ties of an admirable volume. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The House of the Luck. By Mary J. H. 
Skrine. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


THERE is a very delicate imaginative 
quality in Mrs. Skrine’s work, which lends 
a peculiar grace to her stories of children, 
of whose hearts and minds she has, more- 
over, a remarkable comprehension. ‘The 
House of the Luck’ exhibits a pretty 
and poetical link between the seen and 
the unseen; between the present and the 
past, for the little invalid boy who is 
heir to the beautiful old country place in 
which he spends his days, attended by 
devoted servants, holds secret commune 
with the “ Luck,” or “ Litil Harte,” as he 
is called in a charming prologue—another 
little boy, who saved the home of the 
Darleys from the Roundheads in 1643, 
and died upon his fifth birthday. The 
whole conception of the book, which does 
not profess to be intended for children, 
is full of beauty and a tender sentiment. 
The strain of mysticism which underlies 
it is kept in proper abeyance, however, 
and “Mr. Darley’s” relations with his 
neighbours and rustic dependents are 


pleasurably human and also humorous. 
The illustrations by Mrs. Skrine’s daughter 
are in entire harmony with the writing. 





The Doctor of Crows Nest. By Ralph 
Connor. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Rate Connor’s Canadian stories are 
generally worth reading, for they have a 
wholesome quality of strength, are well 
written, and are full of strong human 
interest. ‘The Doctor of Crows Nest,’ 
which is a worthy successor to ‘ The Sky 
Pilot,’ is the tale of two brothers devoted 
to each other from childhood, whose lives 
are greatly broken for a time by the 
tragedy of misunderstanding. Itis through 
the woman whom Barney, the elder and 
stronger brother, loves that the trouble 
arises ; but Dick, the younger, in spite of 
a moment’s treachery, is not wholly 
responsible, for Ivla’s personal ambition is 
stronger than her love for Barney. For a 
time the brothers drift apart, and meet 
again by accident in a valley of British 
Columbia, where they have both gone to 
escape from themselves, and to forget the 
troubles which have marred their lives, in 
working respectively as a doctor and a 
missionary amongst the men of the rail- 
road and mining camps. Here Barney, 
the doctor, stands out a striking figure 
against the rough surroundings which by 
the force of his personality he entirely 
dominates. His reconciliation with Iola 
and her death change him froma ferocious 
gambler into a healer of the souls as 
well as the bodies of these men, for whom 
he ultimately lays down his life. It is in 
this principal character that the writer’s 
strong religious sentiment finds its chief 
expression. A fitting companion to the 
loyal, uncompromising figure of Barney is 
that of Margaret, the friend of the brothers’ 
youth, a strong, womanly figure, who, 
having always loved Barney faithfully, 
has had to watch him waste his affections 
unworthily, whilst she herself is loved by 
Dick with an equal fidelity, which it takes 
her long to reward. The descriptions of 
Canadian life are vivid and excellent. 


The Eight Guests. By 
(Constable & Co. ) 


Percy White. 


Mr. WHITE has once more exercised his 
wit upon that mean little world known as 
the ‘ smart set.” 


touch. A vulgar millionaire, annoyed at 
the discovery that he is regarded con- 


The Ironmaster’s Daughter. By Bertha 


M. Clay. (Cassell & Co.) 


| THose who frankly enjoy a melodramatic 


| slightest 





tale—to whom it matters nothing that 
incidents and characters bear not the 
relation to real life—can find 
plenty to interest them in this curious 
mixture of romance and trade, The 
heroine, who is the daughter of an 
American ironmaster, has beauty ‘“ of an 
almost indescribable kind,” and keeps a 
panther as a pet. ‘The hero, at whose 
bidding vast ironworks spring up in the 
Midlands, performs the most startling 
feats in outwitting the villains who have 
stolen his father’s business. These thrill- 
ing events, with the more romantic inci- 
dents connected with the heroine’s career, 
are narrated in exactly the theatrical 
style that befits them. 


Towards the Light. By Dorothea Price 
Hughes. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
No two human beings who were of one 
mind from the beginning could have taken 
much longer to attain to their happiness, 
or have done so by more devious paths, 
than did Gabrielle Merton and Michael 
Grey. The latter proposes to Gabrielle in 
the first chapter, and the consummation of 
their wishes is not reached for over 450 
pages. Meantime, the Mertons being 
aristocrats by birth and snobs by con- 
viction, Michael, an obscure, but pro- 
mising artist, is swept incontinently from 
Gabrielle’s path, largely owing to the 
intervention of Lady Grove, a shadowy, 
ill-defined person whom the girl, oddly 
enough, continues throughout to regard as 
her dearest friend. Miss Price Hughes 
has committed a common error of in- 
experience by crowding an extravagant 
amount of material into her story. ‘This 
runs to more than half its length before it 
begins to concern itself with its real 
© . 
motif, Gabrielle’s “conversion” (after 


| the death of her elderly husband) by the 


excitable ravings of a street preacher. 
Thereupon she takes to good works, her 


| principal charge proving to be Michael’s 


The central idea of the | 
book is exactly suited to his satirical | 


temptuously by the fashionable ladies who | 


eagerly accepted his companionship for 
the sake of his wealth, organizes an expe- 
dition in search of bogus treasure in an 
Atlantic island, with the object of sub- 
mitting his luxurious friends to the harsh 
realities of life. The partial success of this 
revengeful scheme is described with 
admirable skill and humour. Kven when 


the guests on the millionaire’s yacht are | 
in deadly peril, the narrative never loses | 


its lightness of touch. The character- 
drawing is fresh and life-like, the dialogue 


is delightfully brisk, and the irony of the | 


situations is never forced. 
not written acleverer or more entertaining 


book. 


Mr. White has | 


drunken wife, he having married his 
model. This French girl, the most vivid 


piece of portraiture in the book, happily 
removes herself from the path of Gabrielle’s 
prospective happiness almost as soon as 
the latter becomes aware of her identity. 
The story is carefully written, and the 
character-drawing rather errs on the side 
of excessive elaboration. There is, how- 
ever, no lack of interest in the plot, and 
the author possesses an intelligent power 
of observation of her fellow creatures. 


By the Royal Road. By ‘Marie Hault- 
mont.’ (Sands & Co.) 
Tue Church of Rome is here presented as 
‘“‘ the living Church,” without much reli- 
gious discourse or any tiresome disparage- 
ment of Anglicans. The heroine is a High 
Church member of the English Establish- 
ment by education, but passes through 
scepticism to the Catholic fold, while two 
or three of the most attractive characters 
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remain Protestants. The lively narrative 
is mainly concerned with provincial society 
and family life as affected by mixed 
attachmentsand marriages between French 
and English, and English Catholics and 
Protestants. Considerable taste and skill 
are displayed in structure and charac- 
terization, and the style occasionally recalls 
Charlotte Yonge’s work. The main thread 
of the story is tinged with melancholy, 
relieved by the cheerful resignation of the 
sufferers, and the happiness achieved, 
after sundry fluctuations, by two or three 
pairs of lovers. 





FRANCE, GERMANY, AND GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

La France Conquise: Edouard VII. et 
Clemenceau. Emile Flourens, Ancien 
Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres. (Paris, 
Garnier. ) 

Entre 0 Allemagne et V Angleterre. Capitaine 


Sorb. 


THESE new French books display a common 
preference for a German rather than a 
British” alliance for France. Although M. 
Flourens is a former Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the Republic, it is not his work 
which is the better. We reviewed on 
August 26th, 1905, an earlier volume from 
the pen of “Capt. Sorb” (‘Quittons la 
Méditerranée et la Mer de Chine’), and 
treated it as deserving of consideration on 
account of the grasp of strategy and the 
principles of war displayed. The present 
book of “ Capt. Sorb” follows the lines of 
his previous publication, and is also worthy 
of perusal by those who wish to find serious 
treatment of the possibilities of war between 
the great Western Powers of Europe. ‘“Capt. 
Sorb ” was in his earlier book free from any 
trace of leaning towards either Great 
Britain or Germany. Where he deals, as 
now, with political considerations, he op- 
poses British and supports German policy, 
with the same aloofness from all friendships. 
He deals with the matters handled by him 
in the cold-blooded fashion of a Moltke. 
For him no sentimental considerations have 
weight, and his opinion is based upon his 
belief that if France has in any degree to 
choose between the Germans and ourselves, 
she had better accept an understanding 
with the former, and, if necessary, hostility 
with us, than follow the policy of the 
entente cordiale. 

M. Flourens is full of prejudice. He is 
too angry to be consistent with himself. 
He regrets the failure of the Emperor of 
Russia to support President Kruger by dis- 
patching “to the frontier of India some of 
those regiments which he sent to certain 
death, without profit and without glory, 
in the frozen plains of Manchuria.” In 
another passage M. Flourens explains that 
we knew in this country 
‘to what a point of disorder and confusion, 
venality and corruption had thrown the supplies 
of the Russian army ; that the example given from 
above had gangrened the whole body of Russia ; 
that the guilty were assured of impunity by the 
fear of scandal such as would have bespattered the 
steps of the throne.” 

Few educated people on this side the Channel 
have been scared by the risk of a sudden 
attack by Russia on the Indian “ frontier.” 
Invasion is declared, on the authority of 
Mr. Balfour and his Defence Committee 
of the Cabinet, to be beyond the power of 
Russia, unless by slow steps, accompanied 
across Afghanistan by a railway, Not only, 


(Paris, Chapelot.) 





according to M. Flourens, could Russia, 
though paralyzed herself, nevertheless have 
paralyzed us in a moment, but also Germany 
has already conquered us in trade through- 
out the world, and is rapidly preparing to 
dispute with us the empire of the seas. It 
is the fault, according to M. Flourens, of 
the members of his own former party that 
the advances of Germany have been repulsed 
by France. Their acceptance would have 

‘* gained also easily at one stroke Russia, always 
chained to Prussia by complicity in the partition 
of Poland. Thus would have been realized against 
England the Continental coalition......the British 
tyranny fell at last under the combined effort of so 
many nations jealous to reconquer the freedom of 
the seas and the mastery of their own colonial 
destiny.” 

M. Flourens is omnivorous in his policy 
of alliances. He unites the whole Continent 
in his efforts, but also annexes our one ewe 
lamb :— 

‘Had France and Japan become united in the 
bonds of a solid alliance, it had become without 
doubt mistress of the China seas.” 

He soon drops Japan, now hopelessly lost 


’ 


to “the Continental alliance ” or 

‘the maritime league......to defend the liberty o! 
the seas and security of European colonization 
against the constantly threatened attacks of British 
squadrons......France was once destined to preside 
over that league. Germany is now clearly indicated 
as its director, but as France must also find her 
place within it, there is sufficient guarantee both 
for equity and for strength.” 

The usual charges are brought against us. 
We are burning to annex the whole of 
Arabia and to enthrone a British Moham- 
medan Pope in Mecca. The answer is that 
which may be made to many supposed war- 
like intentions of various Powers, namely, 
that if the thing had been intended it would 
long ago have been accomplished. In the 
meantime M. Flourens warns his country 
that 

‘*if France ever wishes to come to the help of 
England, an insurrection raised at the right 
moment in her North African possessions, from the 
confines of Tunis and of Algeria to the centre of 
“enegal and of the Soudan, would paralyze her 
eiforts and absorb her military force.” 

He is firmly persuaded that the German 
Emperor, 

‘so long as his naval force has not attained the 
development which he assigns to it in his designs, 
methodically conceived and followed, will do all 
that is in human power to avoid measuring his 
crowing fleet with the British fleet at the pitch of 
its possible perfection.” 

Here he is in agreement with “ Capt. Sorb,” 
who also believes that we have long been 
seeking for an excuse to destroy the German 
fleet, although he is good enough to recog- 
nize the obvious fact that it is impossible 
for any Power to make the German fleet 
issue from behind its sandbanks to fight 
against a superior force. We, however, 
are probably too stupid to see this—given 
the fact that we are wicked enough to 
intend to provoke the war. 

The naval reasoning of “Capt. Sorb” 
upon the Anglo-German naval position 
seems to show that he has become frightened 
at a possible political effect of that reason- 
able concentration of the French fleet at 
Brest which he had suggested in his earlier 
book. He now states that the abandon- 
ment of the Mediterranean, advocated by 
him “upon excellent naval grounds,” will 
not take place, as the Republic is unable to 
overcome local resistance to the change. 
Politically he rejoices at his own’ defeat, 
inasmuch as, 

‘¢defending our sole interest, and seeking for our 
fleet the employment most judicious and distribu- 
tion most rational, whether it is the English or the 








Germans that we have to fight, we lead England 
to modify the distribution of her squadrons in the 
very manner that is most unfavourable to Germany. 
Thus, without intending it, we side with the 
British in the Anglo-German conflict.” 


In other words, “‘ Capt. Sorb ” sees that we 
cannot abandon the Mediterranean, and 
concentrate almost our entire strength to 
guard ourselves from Germany by imprison- 
ing her fleet, unless either France moves 
from Toulon to Brest, or we have become 
certain of the permanence of our friendly 
relations with the French Government. 
Until, however, we leave the Mediterranean 


‘he believes us to be in danger, and is con- 


vinced that we are trying to force his country 
into a binding military alliance with our- 
selves. The signature of that alliance 
would be the signal, according to “ Capt. 
Sorb,” for the instant declaration of our 
wished-for war with Germany. 

There is a curious quotation from a French 
newspaper of a technical naval article which 
attempts to prove that on a particular day 
in June, 1905, the German fleet was in a 
position to have crushed “the Channel 
fleet, even reinforced by the Emergency 
Ships.” The article, however, does not 
correspond to this account of it. It does 
not include what we call the Channel 
fleet, and it does include, along with our 
fieet, the French ships in their northern 
ports. It was no doubt the case at the 
time named, though it is so no longer, 
that, as compared with French and British 
battleships ready to proceed at once to sea, 
“the German fleet was stronger in the 
Channel for four or five days at least.’ 
“Capt. Sorb” argues that such occasions 
will occur again, and that if the Germans 
were to defeat the first British squadron 
met by them, they would have a fair chance 
of beating the second squadron, owing to 
“the advantage of presenting in battle a 
fleet manned by victors exalted by success 
against an opponent who is already de- 
moralized.” 

We, of course, in this country, know how 
far our Governments are from contemplating 
the proposal to France of that binding 
military alliance which he thinks it. the 
interest of his country torefuse. He believes 
that we desire immediate war with Germany, 
and that the alliance would be presented by 
us to France in the name of peace, though 
it would be certain to bring about— 
for reasons which, given his hypothesis, he 
well states—immediate war. Were his 
fancies the solid truths he thinks them we 
should be inclined to agree with “ Capt. 
Sorb.” It is the base which is missing from 
his political argument. The naval detail 
and the conception of war are excellently 
handled. The net result, however, is a 
house of cards. 

Like many distinguished Frenchmen, 
strange to say, “ Capt. Sorb” expects war 
between ourselves and the Germans in any 
case :— 

‘Tf the English do not begin, we shall perhaps 
see the German fleet one day...... suddenly take the 
offensive to attack the Channel fleet. But the 
German Emperor knows that England intends to 
make war upon him. He has every reason to 
anticipate the danger and choose the best moment 
to attack by surprise a scattered adversary, instead 
of waiting to submit to war under unfavourable 
conditions.” 

This passage was written before the redis- 
tribution of our fleets. On the other hand, 
“ Capt. Sorb ” urges on behalf of the German 
alliance for his country that Great Britain 
would, in face of it, adopt a “ conciliatory 
and purely defensive attitude, and Germany 
no longer have a motive for attack.”” While, 
therefore, the Franco-British military alli- 
ance means instant war, of which his country 
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would bear the brunt, “ Capt. Sorb ” argues 
that’ a Franco-German alliance would mean 
the certainty of peace. If the German 
Emperor should seek to use it “to satisfy 
undue ambition,” France “would be free 
to avoid following him on to such ground.” 

Towards the close of his interesting volume 
** Capt. Sorb ” imitates M. O. Reclus in pro- 
posing the abandonment of the Asiatic 
colonies of France in favour of a wider 
African empire, which would include the 
Congo State. Meeting the arguments of 
those French writers who have pleaded, 
as French statesmen have urged in the 
Chamber, that it is impossible to give up 
Indo-China after it has cost the lives of 
“40,000 soldiers,” “Capt. Sorb” demon- 
strates the impossibility in any event of 
defending French India against attack. He 
declares: incidentally that the Marquis Ito 
offered the alliance of Japan to France and 
Russia, and only came to London, to propose 
the Anglo-Japanese agreement, after he had 
been snubbed in Paris. Another curious 
interpolated statement concerns the possi- 
bility of successful naval operations by France 
against ourselves in the event of a single- 
handed war. 

It is somewhat of a relief—in the perusal 
of. a book, from a British point of view, so 
dismal—to find that France is still far from 
having found a strategy common to the 
authorities of the two fighting services. An 
imitation of our own Defence Committee 
of the Cabinet has lately been set on foot, 
but appears to have attained a result even 
less complete than in London. The French 
soldiers, according to “Capt. Sorb,” who 
in these matters is well informed, take no 
account of the navy, 

“ work out alone their plan for the land campaign 
ebdaas and a protection of the coast which rests on 
land forces only. At the same time the sailors 
develop theories of vast operations cf transport of 
troops across the seas, without knowing whether 
the General Staff at the War Office will give them 
a single man for sueh a purpose...... The territorial 
defence of Algeria and Tunis rests on the Ministry 
of, War, which keeps in the north of Africa 60,000 
men. As for our other possessions, it is the 
Minister of the Colonies who looks after them...... 
Each of the three ministries works on its own side, 
taking half measures, ensuring half defence, and 
incurring half responsibilities.” 

The author supports the proposal of 
General Langlois for the creation of a 
General Staff for Defence, for the co-ordi- 
nation of the work of the General Staffs of 


the army and of the marine service. Unlike 
General Langlois, however, he contends 
that the French “ naval organization 


should have for principal object the pre- 
paration of war against England.” 

Readers ~i our own country will find amuse- 
ment in noting the agreement of M. Flourens 
and “Capt. Sorb” on the Machiavellian 
diplomacy of the United Kingdom. M. 
Flourens carries his belief so far as to ascribe 
to British influence over French Govern- 
ments the quarrel with Rome :— 

‘* England considers the religious orders as an 

obstacle to the extension of her spiritual and 
temporal supremacy over the world. There is the 
secret of her constant hatred. That is why she 
has exterminated them in France.” . 
It is not, then, from gratitude that they 
have fled to the refuge of our southern 
counties. He hates his Prime Minister, 
without being able to ensure correctness in 
the spelling of the name of M. Clemenceau. 
In this failure M, Flourens is not singular. 
Among the names cut and gilt at the 
museum of the town of Paris, Hétel Carna- 
valet, is that of the Minister of the Interior— 
with the accent. The cutting is indelible, 
but the gilding has been scratched off the 
accent—* by authority.” 











CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. 


Sappho: One Hundred Lyrics. By Bliss 
Carman. (De La More Press.)—It is only 
by a stretch of language that this volume 
can claim a place among “The King’s 
Classics.” It purports, indeed, to be a 
restoration of the poems of Sappho from her 
extant fragments; but except in Nos. 5 
and 6, which are translations of the two 
surviving odes, the portion of Sappho in 
them is small, and that of Mr. Carman 
large. A similar attempt was made, some 
years ago, by “ Michael Field” in ‘ Long 
Ago,’ which resulted in the production of 
several beautiful lyrics. Nothing is more 
certain than that the poems of Sappho, if 
they should be recovered, would bear no 
resemblance to those of either of her imi- 
tators ; and we have very little doubt that 
there is more of her spirit in Michael Field 
than in Mr. Carman. Mr. Carman’s poems 
(which are written in unrhymed stanzas, 
generally of short verses) are not un- 
pleasing to read, but they are far from 
reproducing the passion which, whatever 
may have been her other qualities, was 
an essential characteristic of Sappho. 
Mr. Carman does not follow Michael Field 
in prefixing to his poems the fragments of 
the original which suggested them, and often 
it is difficult to discern what element of 
Sappho exists in them. To call the roar 
of the sea “ a sigh from the fitful great heart 
of the world ” does not sound Hellenic; nor 
do we think that Sappho would have signed 
the following verses, although we are far 
from denying all merit to them :— 

My lover smiled, O friend ask not 

The journey’s end, nor whence we are. 

That whistling boy who minds his goats 

So idly in the grey ravine, 

The brown-backed rower drenched with spray, 
The lemon-seller in the street, 


And the young girl who keeps her first 
Wild love-tryst at the rising moon,— 


Lo, these are wiser than the wise, 
And not for all our questioning 
Shall we discover more than joy, 
Nor find a better thing than love ! 


Let pass the banners and the spears, 
The hate, the battle, and the greed ; 
For greater than all gifts is peace, 
And strength is in the tranquil mind. 
A more successful example is the following, 
of which half will be recognized as actual 
translation :— 


Once you lay upon my bosom, 

While the long blue-silver moonlight 

Walked the plain, with that pure passion 
All your own. 


Now the moon is gone, the Pleiads 
Gone, the dead of night is going ; 
Slips the hour, and on my bed 

I lie alone. 

Two of the best pieces in the volume are 
the blank-verse poems (Nos. 23 and 54), 
but they are too long to quote. A short 
preface is provided by Mr. C. G. D. Roberts, 
who pays a well-deserved compliment to the 
late H. T. Wharton’s edition of the fragments 
of Sappho; but neither Mr. Roberts nor 
Mr. Carman appears to be aware of the 
additions made to the extant remains since 
the publication of Wharton’s work. It is 
true that the Oxyrhynchus papyrus, con- 
taining a considerable part of an ode by 
Sappho to her brother Charaxus, does not 
reach the height of concentrated passion 
and beauty suggested by her other poems ; 
but the leaf published by Schubart in 1902, 
containing portions of no fewer than three 
new odes, has restored to us several lines 
worthy of the great poetess. 


Anacreon. Translated by Thomas Stanley. 
With a Preface and Notes by A. H. Bullen, 
and Illustrations by J. R. Weguelin. (Bullen. ) 
—This is a reduced edition (omitting the 
Greek vext, but retaining the illustrations 





and nearly all the introduction) of the 
handsome book issued by Mr. Bullen in 
1893, and then reviewed by us. Fortunately, 
although the new volume is much smaller 
than its predecessor, it has not been necessary 
to reduce Mr. Weguelin’s pretty illustrations; 
in the copy before us the printing of them 
is slightly blacker and harder than before, 
but they are still attractive. We are sorry 
that it was not thought possible to retain 
the” Greek (which could be read by many 
who would no longer venture to tackle less 
easy authors) as well as Thomas Stanley’s 
spirited translation; but even as it stands 
the book is one which may be commended 
to those who like a thing to be pleasant in its 
exterior as well as in its contents. 


Cicero’s Books of Friendship, Old Age, 
and Scipio’s Dream. (De La More Press.)— 
This attractive little volume, which. appears 
in “The King’s Classics ’’ under the editor- 
ship of Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, includes the 
translation of the ‘De Amicitia’ by John 
Harington, first published in 1550, and of 
the ‘ De Senectute ’ and ‘ Somnium Scipionis’ 
by Thomas Newton, published in 1569. An 
excellent photogravure of a most engaging 
miniature from a fourteenth-century MS. 
is prefixed to it. Elizabethan translations 
generally have the merit of freshness, and 
are not unduly fettered by an attempt to 
be literal ; consequently they are generally 
readable. On the other hand, they have to 
us now an archaic sound, which suits 
well with some authors, such as Herodotus, 
but is less in keeping with one so modern 
in tone as Cicero. This, at any rate, may 
be said of the volume before us—that a lover 
of literature will find in it good and profitable 
reading in a pretty form. 


The Olympian Odes of Pindar. Translated 
into English Verse by C. Mayne. (Cam- 


bridge, Macmillan & Bowes.)—This little 
volume contains many passages which are 
more poetical and more litera. than any 
verse translation of Pindar’s odes hitherto 
published, but the effect of the wiic'e work 
is much impaired by blemishes which saggest 
that its extreme difficulty has proved «cca- 
sionally demoralizing. Most of Mr. Mayne’s 
stanzas have the English “ Pindaric” 
form, frequently with free interspersion of 
trisyllabic feet, as in the antistrophie of the 
Fourth Ode, which is a fair specimen :— 


‘Tis a tardy light that shineth thorough prowess far 
renowned ; 

‘Tis for Psaumis, for his chariot, him with Pisa’s olive 
crowned, 

Who hasteth sore for Camarina’s needs 

To upraise a meed of glory. God, look. kindly on our 


prayer : ’ 
For the rest. I do him honour for his great exceeding 
care 


In the rearing of his stock of racing steeds, 
While his door is closed to none, 
And his pure heart sets upon 
Peace in Sicily, 
Peace and good: ‘tis truth unbroider’d :—trial is the test 
of deeds. 

These lines are open to criticism; they 
suggest the facile versifier; but they are 
a tolerably close rendering of the original, 
and are not wanting in grace and vigour. 
Tt is the fault of Profs. Mezger and Gilder- 
sleeve that “ tardy ’’ is put in the first verse 
for “most lasting,” Pindar’s point being 
missed. The struggle was “long” and the 
success “ late,” as ill-natured folk had said; 
so the poet adopts the reproachful ypdvios 
in another sense, and turns it into an honour 
by applying it to the glory which will be 
**incomparably lasting” (cf. ‘Pyth.,’ iii. 
115). In the last verse there should be a 
full stop after “‘ good.” We do not like the 
thymes “Stablished Olympia” (followed 
by “ Out”) with ‘Conquering four-horse 
car”; “golden fillet” with “straight 
fulfil it”; and “Minye” with “pray to 
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ye.” This sacrifice of grammar demands 


at least a pleasing rhyme. 
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The First Ode opens with the awkward 
phrase “gold....excelleth the riches of 
proud desire,” and the first sentence of the 
second strophe presents an _ indefensible 
omission of a main verb. The rendering 
“defy” for Aabéuev (v. 64) misrepresents 
Pindar’s idea; and the same may be said 
of the couplet (‘ Ol.’ ii. 15f.), 


If a deed be ended, ’tis ended still, 
And Father Time cannot unfuifil. 


A little further on Polynices dies with his 
brother, and then by himself. 

We might point out more deficiencies, 
but we prefer to say that if the author takes 
his work in hand seriously and revises it 
thoroughly, a second edition might be 
regarded as a satisfactory performance of 
an extremely delicate task. 


WE are very glad to see a new edition of 
The Aineid of Vergil, translated into English 
verse by James Rhoades (Longmans). Mr. 
Rhoades is easily the first of the translators 
who have written in blank verse. He has 
gone as near the impossible as can be hoped. 
He has an admirable vocabulary, and he 
makes with sharpness and effect the points 
which Virgil’s wonderful command of metre 
and form has emphasized. 


The Satires of Juvenal, with Introduction 
and Notes by A. F. Cole (Dent), is a volume 
of the “‘ Temple Greek and Latin Classics,” 
which, being cheap and attractive in get-up, 
should be of real service in promoting 
classical knowledge. The original text is 
faced on the opposite page by Gifford’s 
translation, which is spirited, if not literal. 
The editor explains where Gifford goes wrong 
or had an interior reading, besides giving a 
few general notes, which might have been 
added to with advantage. Mr. Cole in his 
Introduction relies mainly on other critics 
for his views of Juvenal. He should not 
have allowed the title of the volume to pass. 
He has imitated Prof. Mayor in printing 
fourteen satires, but he has no word in the 
Introduction as to why two of the extant 
sixteen are omitted. A young student 
might think that they did not exist. The 
subject of Satires ii. and ix. might have been 
discreetly indicated. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Letters to Young and Old. By Mrs. C. W. 
Earle. (Smith & Elder.)—If every one’s 
letters were as informative and entertaining 
and suggestive as Mrs. Earle’s, life would 
be more interesting, at least as far as corre- 
spondence is concerned. Feeling that she 
had no more to say which might.come under 
the shelter of the term “ potpourri,” she 
here gives us the benefit of a year’s corre- 
spondence with various nephews and nieces ; 
but in reality the material of this book is 
not so very far removed from potpourri. 
It contains a little of everything fragrant, 
as a good potpourri should. The first chapter 
consists of letters written during a holiday 
in Germany, and furnishes an astonishingly 
vivid itinerary and select guide-book to the 
places Mrs. Earle was happy enough to visit. 
Her miscellaneous letters deal with many 
aspects of human life, and are full of ripe 
wisdom and broad sympathies. It is only 
when she reaches the subject of diet that 
Mrs. Earle will meet with severe criticism. 
She is uncompromisingly vegetarian, and 
even would start a crusade against tea and 
coffee. After her sympathetic views on 
art and life this will, possibly surprise her 
hewreaders. Butourauthor has the courage 
of her convictions, and lives up to them. 
The chapter on gardening is, to our 
mind, the most interesting, and exhibits 





both taste and knowledge. The pleasant 
volume concludes with a batch of letters 
written by Lady Normanby from Paris 
during the bouleversement of 1848, and some 
notes on the Paris Exhibition of 1900. 
Altogether it is a delightful, gossiping olla 
podrida. 


A FAMOUS democracy has given us the 
most outspoken criticism extant of men and 
politics, and it is from the United States 
that we get the freest and liveliest criticism 
of to-day. Dissertations by Mr. Dooley 
(Harper) have an international reputation, 
and show no falling off in piquancy, though 
their previous appearance in the English 
press has dulled the freshness of some of 
them. Dooley carries on the tradition of 
humour as a pleasant national corrective 
which survives happily in the veteran pen of 
Mark Twain, and which animated the 
pencil of Nast. We continue to regret our 
author’s reckless and often meaningless use 
of spelling to indicate dialect, but it is possible 
that this, with his gift of comic exaggera- 
tion, serves somewhat as a cloak to veil his 
thwacking blows at such things asthe national 
oratory (always inclined to be Demosthenic), 
the national flag overused as a sanctifying 
symbol (over here we employ it chiefly to 
deck out advertisements), and various eccen- 
tricities of royal procedure in Europe, which 
our public gibes at only in private. 

To keep up this caustic and generally 
wise commentary on current affairs as 
Dooley has done is a great feat. All is not 
true to the character of the philosopher 
of Archey Road: the tired literary jour- 
nalist peeps out here and there; but 
as a whole the Dooley philosophy is a work 
of excellent innuendo, of polished and 
admirably concealed artistry. We cannot 
in our provincial little island be expected 
to enjoy all the hits at Senator Beveridge 
and other American figures, but we find 
enough here to please everybody concerning 
such topics as motor-cars, ‘ The Simple Life,’ 
‘The Intellectual Life,’ and the various 
energies of Mr. Carnegie. As a specimen 
of the author’s happy exaggeration we may 
quote the following on ‘ The Food We Eat’ : 

‘*T have r-read th’ report, an’ now, whin I’m 
asked to pass th’ corned beef, I pass. Oh dear, th’ 
things I’ve consumed in days past. What is lard? 
Lard is annything that isn’t good enough f’r an 
axle. What is potted ham? It is made in akel 
parts iv plasther iv Paris, sawdust, rope, an’ incau- 
tious laborer. To what kingdom does canned 
chicken belong? It is a mineral.” 


Sir FraNK SwWETTENHAM’s account of 
the origin and progress of British influence 
in Malaya, published by Mr. John Lane 
under the title British Malaya, deserves 
more minute examination and description 
than is possible, owing to pressure on our 
space. The story is mainly of the last 
thirty years, and is most creditable to the 
officers on the spot and to the people. The 
officers deserve praise because—when warned 
by officials at home to give advice only, and 
not to meddle with minute detail unless 
prepared to be personally responsible— 
they did not hesitate to accept responsibility 
and exercise powerful influence, “‘ as pre- 
ferable to a position of impotence which no 
native in the country could have understood 
or appreciated.” And only in lesser degree 
is credit due to the Malays, rulers and ruled, 
who, when once their confidence was gained, 
warmly espoused the cause of progress and 
development. The results, it need scarcely 
be said, are eminently satisfactory. 

The Malay peninsula is subdivided into 
many States, which may be thus grouped : 
those included in the British Crown Colony 
known as the Straits Settlements, of which 
Singapore is the most important place; 





|those which form the Federated Malay 


States, dependencies of the British Crown, 
covering some 25,000 square miles; and 
lastly the Independent States and those 
more or less subject to Siamese control. 

The larger part of the book deals with the 
Federated States, the causes which led to 
British intervention, and the steps which 
have resulted in their present prosperous 
condition. Tin-mining, a great industry, 
is mainly in the hands of the Chinese, o¢ 
whom Sir Frank writes in favourable terms 
whilst the rubber plantations in European’ 
hands have thriven amazingly, and offer a 
much-needed opening for adventurous youn 
men. The book is attractively got up an 
well illustrated. 


Heidelberg: its Princes and its Palaces. 
By Elizabeth Godfrey. (E. Grant Richards.) 
~The preface of this book bears date March, 
1905, and in it the author regrets that she 
has not seen the latest edition of Dr. Karl 
Pfaff’s ‘ Heidelberg und Umgebung,’ 1902. 
This does not seem very enterprising in her ; 
but in other respects this book is a pains- 
taking and appreciative account of the Hill 
of the Bilberries and the story of the Pala- 
tinate. We should have been surprised at 
the remark of ‘“‘a rather learned man”’ 
quoted by Miss Godfrey to the effect that he 
did not know the Palatinate had a history, 
if we did not know by experience how un- 
limited is the ignorance of the erudite. But 
most learned persons even have read 
Carlyle, and have a nodding acquaintance 
with the history of the Thirty Years’ War. 
There is a certain very lively chapter in 
Carlyle’s history of Frederick the Great, 
by the by, of how Friedrich Wilhelm’s 
method proved remedial in Heidelberg and 
the mad Catholic bull was taken by the tail, 
by the side of which Miss Godfrey’s account 
of the matter is tame, and seems insufficient. 
The title of the book fairly indicates its 
scope. The author writes history round 
the personalities of the rulers of the Pala- 
tinate and their wives, whilst for those who 
are capable of a surfeit of German prince- 
lings and royal personages she has something 
to say of the religious struggles and of the 
University. ‘“‘Talk of your German uni- 
versities |!’ said the little old man, as lovers 
of ‘ Pickwick’ will remember. ‘‘ Pooh! 
Pooh! there’s romance enough at home, 
only people never think of it.” But the 
romance at home can never blind us to the 
beauty of Heidelberg, and the charm of 
its great University. On these matters 
Miss Godfrey, following her German autho- 
rities, writes well and wisely. The index is 
inaccurate and inadequate. The volume is 
illustrated and printed. 


Behind the Veil. By Ethel Rolt Wheeler. 
(David Nutt.)—The ghosts of old abominahle 
pains stalk slowly through Miss Wheeler’s 
book. They do not thrill us, but they detach 
us from the present and win the stare which: 
magnifies processions. Reincarnation is the 
theme which haunts her, and reminds us of 
her poem about a person who had 

to learn from human woe.... 

Some wonder that [she] else could never know. 
In this book, which exhibits, amongst other 
things, the miseries of a woman who lived 
five times, one feels a lack of inspiration. 
For if pain is to serve art, it must either 
evoke the grand anger against creators 
which confers warmth on pessimism, or it 
must prophesy a joy so splendid and en- 
veloping that coward and martyr, critic 
and mere ennuyé, forget themselves when 
they perceive it. Miss Wheeler is not stern 
enough to evoke the one, nor majestic 
enough to be the prophet of the other. She 
is not, in fact, as some are by grace of feeling, 
either Anger or Joy; she is an anecdotist. 
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Her anecdotes are sometimes impressive : 
witness the singer who dies by torture for 
lifting her eyelids in the presence of a god, 
and the peasant wife who escapes a de 
testable tyranny by suicide. In a story 
which supposes the deliberate snapping 
of a loving bond between a woman and 
Hertha, Miss Wheeler reveals the fact that 
a neo-Celt can be a criminologist of insight. 
Two of Mr. Spare’s illustrations are ludi- 
crously unsuccessful. 


The Nature and Purpose of the Universe. 

By John Denham Parsons. (Fisher Unwin.) 
—This is a work upon a vast subject, as its 
title sufficiently imports, and it deals 
specially with the increasingly debated ques- 
tion of human immortality. The design of 
the author is at the outset intimated by the 
statement of twenty-four theses, for which 
it is claimed that 
**no other Credo, or deliberate summary of beliefs 
definitely held, dealing with anything like so wide 
a range of really fundamental problems, has been 
ventured upon by any other writer.” 
This claim is probably just. Portentous, 
however, as are the subject and method of 
the work, these are almost dwarfed by Mr. 
Parsons’s English style. Sentence follows 
upon sentence of intolerable length ; paren- 
thetical clauses come on at one another’s 
heels like an invading horde, sundering even 
the definite article and the noun it qualifies. 
This has rendered the book almost unread- 
able, and although it is clear that Mr. 
Parsons has read widely and thought for 
himself, it does not seem likely to us that any 
considerable number of persons will be 
physically or mentally able to follow hi 
reasonings in all their sinuous windings by 
means of such a volume as the present. 


Spenser, by the Rev. W. Tuckwell, is the 
latest volume in Messrs. Bell’s ‘* Miniature 
Series of Great Writers.” It is, like his 
handbook to Chaucer which we reviewed on 
January 2lst, 1905, well adapted for the 
large class of readers of “ books about books.” 
It is, moreover, illustrated by portraits of 
the chief men of the time, Spenser and his 
friends and patrons, and by Loggan’s view 
of Pembroke Hall. Mr. Tuckwell is, per- 
haps, a little too dogmatic for our taste on 
certain points, and seems unable to realise 
the feeling of an Englishman under the 
Tudors for his sovereign, even in the most 
unfavourable circumstances. How much 

ter, then, would this feeling be when, 
under Elizabeth, the country had risen 
from moral and material bankruptcy to a 
leading place in the councils of Europe ? 
The eulogies of poets are no stronger than 
the casually expressed views of private 
persons in letters or diaries, and it is small 
praise to the writers of the period to repre- 
sent them, in this respect, as a tribe of 
mercenary parasites. Mr. Tuckwell has pro 
duced an excellent brief biography of Spenser, 
@ full analysis of “The Faery Queene,’ and 
@ first-rate chapter on ‘The Spenserian 
Secret,’ where he has had the advantage of 
reading, and, to some extent, disagreeing 
with, M. Jusserand. 


The Little Flowers of the Glorious Messer 
St. Francis and of his, Friars. Done into 
English with Notes by W. Heywood. With 
an Introduction by A. G. F. Howell. 
(Methuen &_Co.)—The forty illustrations of 
this excellent version of the ‘ Fioretti’ are 
the best commentary on Mr. Howell’s 
remarks concerning the influence of St. 
Francis on Italian art. They are selected 
from Benozzo Gozzoli, Giotto, Della Robbia, 
Pisano, Fra Angelico, Raphael, and F. L, 
Benouville, with some good photographs 
of places mentioned. The Introduction 
contains in a condensed form a good deal 





of information about St. Francis and the 
‘ Fioretti,’ without adding any fresh material. 
Mr. Heywood’s version is founded on the 
Italian text of M. Sabatier, published in 
1901, with references to other editions, such 
as that of Cesari. His notes are mostly con- 
cerned with elucidations of the text and 
justifications of the renderings adopted, and 
might have been supplemented by some 
considerations on the topography of the 
story. The passage put in brackets on 
p. 38 is perfectly genuine. It occurs in the 
*Floretum’ and in all the best MSS., 
being omitted by some editors on grounds 
of propriety. Mr. Heywood’s rendering is 
far and away the best and most complete 
of those before the public, and he omits 
nothing that can make it useful or easy of 
reference. 


The Book of Gilly (Smith & Elder), by 
Emily Lawless, is a detailed account of 
four unexciting months in a boy’s life, 
spent at Inishbeg, “an island the size of a 
postage stamp,” as the boy’s tutor some- 
what aggressively calls it. The author’s 
refinement and photographic minuteness 
lend a certain distinction to the book, but its 
excessive analysis is wearisome to the general 
reader, in spite of the exalted rank of its 
youthful hero. 


The Russian Grandmother's Wonder Tales. 
By Louise Seymour Houghton. Lllustrated 
by W. T. Benda. (Bickers & Son.)—This 
pretty collection of stories comes to us from 
America, and consists of translations from 
the German version of the tales of the 
Southern Slavs by Dr. Friedrich Krauss. 
The stories have been before the German 
public since 1885, but they are well worthy 
of an English dress. They have all the 
wild, unbounded fancy which Slavonic tales 
seem to share with Irish. The imagination 
runs riot, and the animal world is pressed 
abundantly into the service of the raconteur. 
We do not exactly see why these stories are 
assigned to a “Russian” grandmother, 
unless Russian be taken for the symbol of 
everything Slavonic. There seems even a 
more direct Oriental influence in these 
Dalmatian and Serbian tales, because the 
Turk is at their very doors, and in times a 
little earlier had a great deal more to do with 
them. “Going home to Varazdin,” a 
Croatian town of Hungary, seemsgto be 
journeying a good way trom a Russian 
grandmother. But it is a very pretty book, 
and the translator says truly in her preface 
that the reader will find many similar 
stories nearer home. The illustrations are 
very — and tasteful. Since Slavonic 
folk-tales do not seem yet to be “ vieux 
jeu,” we recommend this charming little 
work as a gift-book. 


Ir is difficult to feel in this present year 
of grace any great keenness about The 
Monk, which gave its author, M. G. Lewis, 
his familiar nickname. Messrs. Gibbings 
have,,at any rate, presented the tale in 
three attractive volumes, nicely bound, 
printed, and illustrated, and in this form 
the story has the best chance of being read. 
The Introduction gives an interesting account 
of Lewis, who was something of a social 
light in his day, and his reply to the attacks 
on his work. 


Tue illustrations by H. M. Brock in Puss 
in Boots and Jack the Giant-Killer (Newnes 
& Co.) reach a high level of excellence. 
Never before have the old folk-tales of 
Brittany and Cornwall appeared in such 
sumptuous guise: the gentle humour of 
the one and the grim ferocity of the other 
me inspired Mr. Brock to give us of his 
est. 





AN important phase in the welding 
together of Great Britain is described, with 
due regard for sentiment both north and 
south of the Tweed, by Jeanie Lang in 
The Story of Robert Bruce (Jack). In 
another of the same usefu! series (‘‘ The 
Children’s Heroes ’’) the extension of greater 
Britain six hundred years later in Central 
Africa is shown by Vaultier Golding in 
The Story of Stanley. The author is to be 
congratulated on the judicious way in which 
he has done his part. We are not so 
satisfied with the illustrations. They are 
gruesome and ineffective. 

In “Told to the Children Series”? The 
Story of Guy of Warwick is set forth anew 
by H. E. Marshall, and Stories from the 
Odyssey by Jeanie Lang. 

In The Seven Wayfarers, by Dorothea 
Hollins (Elkin Matthews), the author shows 
herself a fervent apostle of the simple life, 
and at least compels admiration of its 
beauty from those who cannot follow her 
all the way. This unpretentious little 
book is a series of parables connected by a 
certain golden chain of love. The style is 
graceful and the matter unexceptionable. 

Things Worth Doing and How to Do Them, 
by Lina Beard and Adelia B. Beard (Newnes 
& Co.), is a sort of encyclopedia of minor 
domestic activities, dealing with “ parties, 
shows, and _ entertainments,’’ miniature 
‘seven wonders of the world,” and “ things 
to make for home, gift-days, and fairs” ; 
but the volume needs almost rewriting to 
make it as useful to our girls as it may well 
be to the American cousins for whom it was 
originally compiled. 

Tue firm of Kelly’s Directories send us 
the Post Office London Directory, 1907, 
specially bound for our use. The volume, 
which includes County Suburbs, is a won- 
derful compendium of information, which 
we have tested at various points, and found 
invariably accurate. 


WE have also before us Burke's Peerage, 
Baronetage, and Knightage for 1907 (Harrison 
& Sons). This is the sixty-ninth edition 
of this standard work, which is kept up to 
date with remarkable diligence. Mr. Ash- 
worth P. Burke in his Preface gives an inter- 
esting summary of the past year. 

WeE have received from Messrs. Dean 
& Son the new _ year’s” edition of 
Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and 
Companionege (Royal Edition). The editor 
in his Preface gives brief details showing 
the thorough character of the volume, 
which runs to 2,400 pages. Occurrences 
during printing are duly noted at the 
beginning. The whole forms the most com- 
prehensive publication of the kind available. 
—Those who like a smaller volume will be 
well served by Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, 
Knightage, &c. (Whittaker & Co.), which 
has reached its sixty-seventh year. 

Whitaker's Peerage, &c., reaches us to- 
gether with Whitaker's Almanack, both 
being published at 12, Warwick Lane. The 
‘ Almanack’ is so much of a fixture in all 
well-constituted establishments that it does 
not need commendation ; while the ‘ Peer- 
age’ is in steady demand as a book of 
reference on accou:t of its useful ‘ Index 
to Seats and Residences.’ 

Hazell’s Annual (Hazell, Watson & Viney), 
edited by W. Palmer, has reached its twenty- 
second year. Its sub-title is ‘‘ A Cyclopedic 
Record of Men and Topics of the Day.” 
We think it would be well to give more 
space to the topics, and omit brief biographies 
which are available elsewhere. Why not, 
for instance, state the addresses of the 
Christian Science churches in London? 
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That they exist every one knows. The 
Roads Improvement Association is included, 
but where is the Smoke Abatement Society ? 
The division between Arts and Science at 
the two distinct foundations at Aberdeen 
should have been explained. The account 
of ‘ Newspapers ’ needs addition and revision. 
In matters of geography and politics the 
volume is well informed; and two sum- 
maries of special interest concern the plays 
and the sport of the past 5 ear. 


We have received the volume of The 
Dickensian for 1906, published by Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall for the Dickens Fellowship, 
and congratulate the editor on a second 
successful year. The volume has various 
green covers of the original issues of Dickens 


bound in, and is a wonderfully varied 
repertory of “ana” concerning Dickens. 
There are many illustrations of interest, 


and numerous references to old as well as 
new criticisms of Dickens. Short articles 
are, as might be expected, most favoured, 
and some of them would bear amplification 
or correction. We think, for instance, that 
there is more of literary allusion in Dickens 
than Mr. J. A. Lovat Fraser imagines, and 
may return to the subject some day. 


on p. 186. Similarly Mr. J. W. T. Ley, in 
reviewing Mr. Chesterton’s book on Dickens, 
speaks of the writers who “hold a mirror 
up to life.’ ‘ To hold, as ’t were, the mirror 
up to nature” is the phrase in ‘ Hamlet,’ 
and Dickens, a good Shakspearean, would, 
we doubt not, have got it right. Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald dilates on the Tompion clock at 
Bath as if little was known of Tompion, 
butihe will be found in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ It would be interest- 


He has | 
himself sadly mangled a classical quotation 


History and Biography. 

Besant (Sir W.), Medieval London : Vol. II. Ecclesiastical, 
30/ net. For review of Vol. L see Athen., July 21st, 
1906. 

Gallwey (Sir R. Payne), A Summary of the History, Con- 
struction, and Effects in Warfare of the Projectile- 
throwing Engines of the Ancients, 5/ net. Also deals 
with Turkish and other Oriental bows of medieval and 
later times. 

St. Johnston (R.), A History of Dancing, 3/6. Dancing asa 
religious ceremony, ancient dancing, modern dances, 
and some of the more famous stage dancers of the 
present day. 

Victoria County Histories: Lincoln, Vol. II. ; Norfolk, 
Vol. IL ; Northampton, Vol. IL, 31/6 each. 

Geography and Travel. 

East and West Indian Mirror, translated by J. A. J. de 
Villiers. An account of Joris van Spielbergen’s voyage 
round the world (1614-17), and the Australian naviga- 
tions of Jacob le Maire. 

Power (M.), Wayside India, 21/. Light book of travel 
during the time of the Prince of Wales's visit, and 
containing 32 illustrations by the author, printed in 
colours. 

Sports and Pastimes. 
Chadwick’s Handbook of Motor-Cars, 1906-7, 12/6 net. 
Philology. 

American Philological Association, Transactions and Pro- 
ceedings, Vol. XXXVI. 

Modern Philology, October, idol. 

New English Dictionary on Historical Principles: Mesne 
Misbirth, edited by H. Bradley, 5/ 


School-Books, 





Shelley (C. Health Reader, 


Book 


E.) and Stenhouse (E.), A 


Science, 

Barlow (Wm.) and Pope (Wm. Jackson), Development of 
the Atomic Theory. 

British Standard Specification for Carbon-Filament Glow 
Lamps, 5/ net. 

Carslaw (H. S.), Introduction to the Theory of Fourier’s 
Series and Integrals, 14/ net. 

Finn (F.), Garden and Aviary Birds of India; How to 
Know the Indian Waders, 5/ net each. 





ing to know in how many towns beadles | 


still exist. Wecame across these tremendous 
dignitaries the last time that we were in 
Devizes. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Ballard (F.), Theomonism True: God and the Universe in 
Modern Light. 5/net. A sequel to ‘Haeckel’s Monism 
False.’ 

Biggs (C. R. D.), Public Worship in the Book of Common 
Prayer, 2/6 net. A handbook for lay people. 

Brockington (A. A.), The Disciple in the Seven Churches. 

Epistles of Paul the Apostle, edited by J. S. ffoster 
Chaanberlain, 3/6 

Essays for the Times, Nos. 22, 23, 24 

Holland (H. Scott), Vital Values, 3/6 

er (A. L.), Adventus Regni, 3/ net. Fifteen sermons, 
chiefly on the Parables of the Kingdom, and four 
Advent addresses. 

Maxwell (A.), Carpenter and King, 3/6 


6d. net each. 





Smyth (W. W.), The Bible in the Full Light of Modern | 


Science, 1/ 

Ward (Canon A.), Psalmi 
appeared in Church Weekly, 1898. 
based on the Hebrew text. 


Law. 


Arnold (G. F.) Psychology applied to Legal Evidence and 
other Constructions of Law, 11/6 net. 


Pcenitentiales, 1/6. First 
A Lenten exposition 


Fine Art and Archeeology. 

Artist’s Almanac, 1907, 6d. Its usefulness could be 
extended if its scope were widened to include con- 
tinental exhibitions. 

Buckinghamshire Records, Vol. IX. No. 3. 

Calthrop (D. C.), English Costume: Vol. IV. Georgian, 7/6. 
Charles IL to George IV., with illustrations, 19 full- 
page plates in colour. For reviews of former volumes 
see Athen., Aug. 4th and Dec. 1st, 1906. 

Penrose’s Pictorial Annual, 1907. The Process Year-Book, 
with numerous examples of the best process work of 

_, the day. 

Vinci (L. da), Thoughts on Art and Life, translated by M. 
Baring, 6dols. net. 

Poetry and Drama, 

Another Handful of Leaves, 1/ net. 

Atkinson (E. J. R.), The Shrine of Desire. 

By Still Waters, by A. E. A reprint of former publications 
with one or two additions. Good specimen of the 
work of the Dun Emer Press. 





Davis (L.), The Goose Girl at the Well, 3/6 net. 
play, adapted from the Brothers Grimm. 
dford. 
Garden Anthology, edited by R. Gardner, 2/6 net. 
Gibson (C.), The Spirit of Love, 2dols. 25 net. 


A fairy 
Songs by D. 





Parsons (E. C.), The Family: an Ethnographical and His- 
torical Outline, 12/6 net. 
Royal Scottish Arboricultural 

Vol. XX. Part L, 3/ 

Sinel (J.), An Outline of the Natural History of our Shores, 
with Chapters on Collecting, &c., 7/6 
United States National Herbarium: Vol. XI. 
State of Washington, by C. V. Piper. 
Whiting (A.), Aids to Medical Diagnosis, 2/6 


Society’s Transactions, 


Flora of the 


Juvenile Books. 
Panting (J. H.), The Hero of Garside School, 3/6 
Van der Hoeven (G.), Snow-drop, Newly Told, 2/6 
General Literature. 
Boyle’s Court Guide, 1907, 5/ net. 
Defoe (D.), The Fortunes and Misfortunes of the Famous 


Moll Flanders and the Fortunate Mistress, with 
Introduction by E. A. Baker, 6/ net. 

Dissertations by Mr. Dooley, 6/. See p. 13. 

Early English Prose Romances, edited by W. J. Thoms, 


Revised aiid Enlarged Edition, 6/ net. 

Edge (J. H.), An Irish Utopia, 3/6. The author, in trying 
to compass two different aims in one book—a novel and 
a tract on the unity of Christendom—though showing 
intimate acquaintance with Irish thought, has failed to 
write satisfactorily from either point of view. 

Gilchrist (E.), Tiles from the Porcelain Tower, Idol. 25 net. 

Gould (Nat), A Sporting Squatter, 2/. A novel written in 
the author’s usual easy style.; has some plot and love 
interest. 

Magnay (Sir W.), The Duke’s Dilemma, 6/. A comedy 
consequent upon the interchange of two personalities. 

Medical Directory, 1907, 14/ net. 

Mitford (C. G.), Izelle of the Dunes, 6/ 

Murray (D. C.), The Penniless Millionaire, 6/. A lurid tale 
of the fate that befell the stealer of an Eastern jewel 
of great value. 

Nichols (W. B.), Firelight Fancies, 2/6 net. 

Oliver and Boyd’s Edinburgh Almanac and National Reposi 
tory for 1907, 6/6 net. 

Oulton (S. C.), The Turn of the Tide, 5/ 

Perfect (H. T.), And Another, 6/. Sequel to ‘One of a 
Few.’ 

Twain (Mark), The Thirty-Thousand Dollar Bequest, and 
other Stories, 6/ 

Upper Norwood Atheneum: The Record of the Winter 
Meetings and Summer Excursions, 1906, edited by 
Theo. Pitt. 

Witty-Cur’s Almanack for 1907, edited by Jim Crow, 6d. net. 
A nonsense book after the style of the ‘Signs of the 
Times.’ 

FOREIGN. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 

Lermann (W.), Altgriechische Plastik, 25m. 

Regling (K.), Terina, 12m. 

Steinmann (E.), Das Geheimnis 
Angelos, 12m. 


der Medicigraber Michel 


History and Biography. 
Friinkel (J.), Goethes Briefwechsel m. e. Kinde, ed.,3 vols., 
6m. 
Sorel (G.), Le Systéme historique de Renan, 4 parts, 11fr. 


General Literature. 

Ardel (H.), Un Conte bleu, 3fr. 50. 

* All Books received at the Office 
Morning will be included in this List wnless previously 
noted. Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books, 


up to Wednesday 


| enough, especially in view of 


TEMPLA SERENA. 


How shine the days, the years that lead 
The wanderer to his lifelong goal, 

If but he knows himself indeed 
One with his friend in heart and soul ! 


Nor to the west nor to the east, 
Like those wise men of old, he turns ; 
For worshipping he wants no priest, 
The star within his bosom burns. 
RryNoLp A, NICHOLSON. 








FREDERICK WILLIAM MAITLAND. 


By the death of the Downing Professor 
of English Law Cambridge has lost one of 
her few men of genius, and England the most 
brilliant of her historians. Within the 
limits of this notice we can only sketch the 
outlines of his career, and indicate some of 
his claims to the admiration of his contem- 
poraries and “those that come after.” 
In his lifetime these claims were acknow- 
ledged by honorary degrees from Oxford, 
Glasgow, and Cracow, besides his own 
University ; and they are likely to be felt 
with increasing force as time goes on. 

His actual achievements are remarkable 
his sadly 
broken health during the last few years ; but 
it was their very distinctive quality that won 
for him a position almost unique in the world 
of scholars. Born in 1850, he was the son 
of John Gorham Maitland, and the grandson 
of the combative and humorous Tractarian 


| historian S. R. Maitland, in whose ‘ Dark 


Ages’ the reader will find many a hint of 
those powers of research and of realizing 
the past which made the late Professor the 
most vivid of writers, even when he touched 
themes which in other hands were arid and 
abstract. 


Maitland was educated at Eton and 
| Trinity. In reading for the Moral Sciences 


| Tripos he early acquired that reverence for 


Henry Sidgwick which always marked him. 


It is curious that he should have been 
bracketed senior with Dr. Cunningham, 
who has also contributed much to the 


expansion of historical knowledge, and with 
whom he had a lifelong friendship. Both 
men failed to get a prize Fellowship—it 
was, we think, won by Mr. (now Prof.) 
James Ward; and Maitland spent fifteen 
years away from Cambridge in practice at 
the Bar. Led to the study of legal anti- 
quities mainly through Vinogradoff, he 
produced his famous edition of Bracton’s 
* Note-Book’ in 1887, the Gloucester Pleas 
having appeared in 1884. Largely through 
Sidgwick’s means he became Reader in 
English Law in 1884, and succeeded to the 
Downing Professorship in 1888. This post 
he held until his death, although it is an 
open secret that he was offered the Regius 
Professorship of Modern History on the 
death of Acton in 1902. But since the 
precarious state of his health was then 
compelling him to winter everygyear in the 
Canaries, he was unable, with his high 
standard of duty, to accept the offer, 
though no one would have adorned the posi- 
tion to greater advantage. He was a 
bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, an exceptional 
honour, not often conferred on other than 
practising lawyers. _ 

As an historian his position was unique, 
for he combined, in a degree hardly found 
since Gibbon, the artistic and scientific 
aspects of his métier. For profundity and 
philosophic power he must be compared 
with Gierke; for laborious investigation 
of archives and court rolls he was hardly 
equalled by Stubbs himself. Yet he had a 
power of striking the imagination, and of mar- 
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shalling details, which made the past seem 
living. An undergraduate once complained 
that he could take no notes at Maitland’s 
lectures, because they were “so interesting.” 
Maitland could make a discussion of legal 
antiquities more exciting than a battle 
narrative by a “drum and trumpet” 
writer. He had an amazing ear for words, 
and few who read it fail to be impressed by 
the final paragraph of ‘Domesday Book and 
Beyond’: ‘“ By slow degrees the thoughts 
of our forefathers, their common thoughts 
about common things, will have become 
thinkable once more.” 

He did not, like most modern histo- 
rians, produce what is really a comment on 
the original authorities, but welded them 
together, so that even where he is theoriz- 
ing his theories appear to grow of themselves 
out of the facts, instead of being an after- 
thought. His writing, though often diffi- 
cult, has none of that ‘ stodginess ” which 
is the general characteristic of the con- 
stitutional historian. Any one can see this 


who reads the passages on feudalism or the | 


jury in the ‘ History of English Law,’ the 
great book which he produced in conjunc- 
tion with Sir F. Pollock in 1895. The reason 
may have been that he had been a prac- 
tising lawyer, and was always trying to see 
what would have been the view of the courts 
on this or that topic in the days of which 
he wrote. He was perhaps at his best in 
the borderland between philosophy, law, 
and history, and he has done more than 
any other Englishman to popularize the 
doctrine of the true personality of corpora- 
tions; witness his admirable introduction 
to the fragment on medieval political 
theories he translated from Gierke’s ‘ Genos- 
senschaftsrecht ’ (1900). He once wrote, in 
his humorous way, to the writer of this article 
that there ought to be inscribed on his tomb 
the words: ‘ Hic jacet persona ficta.”’ 

Although the matter of his books was so 
important, and indeed revolutionary, he 
never allowed himself to forget the graces 
of manner. His style was profoundly 
reminiscent of Scriptural phraseology, and 
was lit up by flashes of wit at the most un- 
expected moments. He always had an 
eye for the effect of a vivid detail, which is 
the secret of interesting writing. At times 
he was hard to understand from his extremely 
allusive turn and the absence of narrative 
faculty. An instance of this may be found 
in the chapter on the Elizabethan settle- 
ment which he contributed to ‘The Cam- 
bridge Modern History ’—a chapter much 
criticized, yet lighting up the subject in a 

regnant style beyond any other writer. 
ven those who dislike it would hardly 
deny its brilliancy. He was, however, 
little interested in the personal side of history, 
and for this reason will never be popular 
with the general reader. Legal ideas and 
the economic and legal structure of society 
were the side which he loved to investigate, 
and which he set forth with a luminous 
and unrivalled charm. His greatest achieve- 
ments are the above-mentioned ‘ History of 
English Law’ and ‘Domesday Book and 
Beyond,’ besides his wonderful prefaces to 
his Selden Society volumes. These will 
justify the assertion of Acton that Maitland 
was “the ablest historian in England,” 
delivered at a time when Stubbs, Gardiner, 
and Creighton were still with us. 

Probably, however, his smaller book on 
‘Canon Law in England’ (1898) attracted a 
wider circle; for it touched on matters of 
immediate ecclesiastical controversy. This 
work was originally delivered in lecture 
form, and affords a remarkable instance of 
one characteristic of the Professor, less 


widely known than his intellectual power. 
Maitland was not merely 4 writer ; 3 


6 was 





also an orator. Although as a lecturer he 
was extremely nervous and read nearly 
every word, he had the orator’s power of 
thrilling his listeners both by his voice and 
his intense preoccupation with his subject. 
He could send a class away feeling that the 


study of twelfth-century law was the one | 


thing on earth worth living for. In early 
Cambricge days he had achieved success at 
the Union, and to the end of his life was 
an admirable after-dinner speaker. His 
display of fireworks when he spoke in favour 
of women’s degrees startled and delighted 
the academic world; to all who had ever 
attended his lectures it seemed natural 
enough. As an historian he must rank 
high, if not highest in the nineteenth century ; 
but he will be remembered no less for other 
characteristics. His recent life of Leslie 
Stephen gives some hint of his gifts as 
a friend. Both his interests and his reading 
were wide, and he took his due place in 
University affairs, serving on the Council 
of the Senate, and always ready with advice 
on the machinery of the subjects in which 
he was interested. His legal opinion, too, 
was often sought. He occasionally wrote 


| reviews for The Atheneum, being a friend 


of Norman Maccoll, whose sceptical views 
and connexion with Downing he shared. 
One of the last publications from his pen 
must have been his article on Mary Batesén 
contributed to our own pages on Decem- 
ber 8th. 

This notice must not conclude without 
one word of Maitland as his friends knew 
him. With all his genius he had the 
simplest of natures, and a humility truly 
touching. No one had much to do with 
him but came to love him; and we doubt 
if a man whose views were so clear - cut 
—both in religion and politics—ever made 
so few enemies. He was the least self- 
seeking of men, and was prompt to help and 
advise all who in any degree shared his 
passion for inquiry. He was not a whit 
professorial in manner, and seemed to be 
learning when he was teaching. This 
transparent sincerity of nature and intell- 
lectual passion may be the secret of his 
unique charm. Speaking of the Germanist 
restorers of Teutonic law, he once declared 
that if there was science among them 
there was also love. No truer word 
could be spoken either of Maitland’s 
work or his life. 








THE BOOK SALES 


I. 


OF 1906. 


Very few first-class sales of books of a 
general character coming from single sources 
took place during the year which has just 
closed. The tendency now manifested by 
book-collectors is to specialize rather than 
to form extensive libraries, and this no doubt 
arises from the fact that really important 
books, some of which at least would neces- 
sarily have to be included in any all-round 
scheme of an ambitious character, are 
now so difficult to acquire, that modern 
general libraries of the first importance have 
become virtually impossible. That such 
libraries exist is, of course, common know- 
ledge; but they are not wholly modern; 
they were not formed to-day nor yesterday, 
but have grown under the care of successive 
owners, and in their origin, at any rate, are 
ancestral. I speak of the rule, and accord- 
ing to this rule a really important sale by 
auction held at the present time comprises, 
nearly always, books derived from a variety 
of sources. The country is evidently not 
yet swept bare of everything rare and valu- 
able books, recently unearthed in many 
cases, continue to come into the market. 





The sale held by Messrs. Sotheby on 
June 27th last furnishes a typical instance 
of what is meant. This was of the miscel- 
laneous character which has now become 
usual, but it was at the same time extremely 
important, for seventeen pre-Shakspearean 
plays (some of them unrecorded) attracted 
widespread attention, and fetched the large 
sum of 2,600/. in the aggregate. This was 
from fifteen to twenty times as much as 
these plays would have brought in the days 
when the glory of a library was estimated 
chiefly by its magnitude, and collectors 
held the theory that books should hang 
together, as it were, in consequential fashion. 
All these plays were bought by one book- 
seller—Mr. Quaritch—in spite of keen com- 
petition. Many other isolated instances of 
books and manuscripts (the latter especially) 
having brought high prices have been 
recorded during the last twelve months, 
but there has nevertheless been a dearth of 
important libraries. That of Trentham 
Hall was the most noticeable, though the 
collection of Mr. L. W. Hodson, of Wolver- 
hampton, chiefly remarkable for its manu- 
scripts, realized a larger amount. The library 
of Mr. George Holland, of Sussex Square, 


| that of Mr. J. A. Slater, of Mecklenburgh 


Square, the Truman collections, and the 
library of Mr. C. J. Spence, of North Shields, 
were the most notable private collections 
which came into the market during the period 
named. 

The question as to what constitutes a 
first-class library or an important book is 
one which need not be considered in the 
special circumstances which give rise to 
this article. A library or book of that 
character might not be valuable from a 
marketable point of view, neither might 
the library be extensive. Importance may 
well centre in utility, as it really ought to 
do; but, unfortunately, the importance of 
books is not necessarily measured by that, 
any more than it is by their number or 
their size. An important book at this time 
of day is one which a great many people 
want, and only a few can have; and as 
the want changes continually, so books 
of all classes become at one time more or 
less important, from this point of view, 
than they are at another. The records of 
recent sales show conclusively that examples 
of early English printing; Americana of a 
certain well - defined era; old editions 
of the English classics, ‘particularly plays 


and poems; books containing written 
inscriptions —as, for example, the Latin 
Bible which once belonged to Ben 


Jonson, and was sold for 320/.—the value 
of the book qua book being comparatively 
trifling ; and manuscripts, medieval and 
artistic, or modern and classic, so long 
as they are classic enough—all these are in 
such demand that the supply falls hopelessly 
short. These are the important books of 
the day, while other classes have been, 
within the last few years, slipping into the 
background ; why, I cannot tell, but the 
decrees of fashion have so ordained it. Jt 
is also notable that books of an ordinary 
character—that is to say, the great majority 
—cost less now than they did some few years 
ago. Their value has been falling, slowly 
but surely, ever since the close of the year 
1901, and a collection of good and useful 
books might be formed now for much less 
than has been possible at any time during the 
past five years. The bookbuyer of average 
means is really not interested in those 
sensational prices which appear to be 
reported with increasing frequency, but in 
reality are not. His concern is with books 
in the mass, and they are, as a whole, cheaper 
than,they have been for some time. 

I now turn to consider the important sales 
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of the year, numbering about fifty, in the 
order in which they occurred, selecting, as 
usual, the best books for remembrance or for 
urposes of comparison. Other sales have 
een held from time’to time, but they are 
of little value for the special purpose in 
view, nor would it be desirable to present 
a mass of statistics without any adequate 
reason. The first sale of any real import- 
ance was held at Sotheby’s on January 15th 
and two following days, the library of the 
late Mr. Justice O’Kinealy, of the High 
Court, Calcutta, and other properties being 
concerned. A not very good copy of 
Dryden’s ‘ Alexander’s Feast; or, the 
Power of Musique,’ 1697, folio, realized 
6l. 15s. (half vellum), and Whitney’s ‘ Choice 
of Emblemes,’ 1586, 4to, 101. 17s. 6d. (morocco 
extra). These are small amounts, but serve 
to illustrate forcibly one class of book which 
is in® great demand just now. Messrs. 
Puttick & Simpson’s sale of January 25th 
and 26th was also good, the feature here 
being Cotton Mather’s ‘Wonders of the 
Invisible World,’ 1693, 4to, 151. 10s. (calf 
extra, leaf mended), and Increase Mather’s 
‘Further Account,’ 1693, 4to, 121. 10s. (zbid., 
shaved). The Rev. Mr. Fraser’s library, 
sold at Sotheby’s, with a number of other 
books, on January 29th and following days, 
had a copy of Ruskin’s ‘ Poems,’ 1850, with 
inscription in the handwriting of the author. 
This sold for 44/1. (original cloth); while an 
extra-illustrated Dallaway and Cartwright’s 
‘ History of the Western Division of Sussex,’ 
extended from.two to four volumes, 1815- 
1832-30, folio, made 131/. (morocco extra) ; 
‘ Paradise Lost,’ with two title-pages, dated 
respectively 1667 and 1669 (the second and 
the seventh), 1051. (old calf, stained); and 
a rather unusual book, Van Somer’s ‘ Com- 
pleat Book of Ornaments’ and ‘A New 
Book of Ornaments,’ together 2 vols., folio, 
182. (unbound), The last sale of the month 
was held by Messrs. Hodgson on January 31st 
et seq., when the ‘ Opera’ of Seneca, edited 
by Justus Lipsius, and printed at Antwerp 
in 1615, folio, realized 231. 10s. (old russia). 
This book bore the inscription, in the poet’s 
own handwriting, “ P. B. Shelley, from his 
affectionate Clara Clairmont, April 19th, 
1815.” 

Early in February Messrs. Christie, Man- 
son & Woods sold the libraries of the late 
Mr. G. B. Wieland, the late Mr. Wentworth 
Wass, and other properties, the 266 lots in 
the catalogue bringing about 650l. R. L. 
Stevenson’s ‘ Works,’ 28 vols., 1894-8, sold 
for 321. (buckram, uncut); a series of Royal 
Academy Catalogues from 1769 to 1901 
inclusive, with the prices marked from 1860 
(except 1891), 10 vols., 8vo, 26). (half 
morocco uncut) ; Burton’s ‘ Arabian Nights’ 
and the ‘Supplemental Nights,’ together 
16 vols., 8vo, 1885-6, 261. 10s. (original 
cloth) ; Cokayne’s ‘ Peerage,’ 8 vols., 1887— 
1898, 8vo, 241. 3s. (half-calf); Phineas 
Fletcher’s ‘The Purple Island,’ 1633, 4to, 
131. (original calf); The Sporting Magazine 
from January, 1842, to December, 1870, 
together 58 vols., 8vo, 781. (half-calf). This 
serial began in 1792, and between that date 
and its termination in 1870, 156 volumes 
were published. A full set realizes from 
1507. to 3001., according to condition and 
binding. 

Mr. Edwin Truman’s library was sold 
in two divisions: the first, comprising books 
of a general character, on February 13th 
and three following days; and the cele- 
brated Cruikshank collection from May 7th 
to 12th. The general collection brought 
3,6001., but no exceptional prices. 
Some of the “lots” were interesting. One 
small quarto, containing a number of old 
plays by Massinger, Shirley, Ford, and 
others, which Mr. Truman had picked up 





some twenty-five or thirty years ago for 
2s., now realized 831. ; and another collection 
of plays, bought for 27s., fetched 311. 10s 
Mr. Truman was a collector of the old school, 
who hunted his quarry down in all sorts of 
unlikely places, and took pleasure in thé 
chase. He does not seem to have found 
anything of great importance, except in 
in the Cruikshank series; but many of his 
books were excellent of their kind, as, for 
instance, Goldsmith’s ‘ Citizen of the World,’ 
the first edition, in the original boards, 2 vols., 
1762, which sold for 441.; ‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ 2 vols., Salisbury, 1766, 211. 
(defective): ‘ The First Part of the Tragicall 
Raigne of Selimus,’ 1594, small 4to, 197. 5s. 
(head-lines cut into, blank leaf missing) ; 
29 leaves only of the first edition of the 
‘Lamentable Tragedie of Locrine,’ at one 
time attributed to Shakspeare, 241. 10s. ; 
and an imperfect copy of ‘ Master Arden of 
Faversham,’ 1633, 4to, said to be by Shak- 
speare on the strength of an assertion to 
that effect in the preface to the reprint of 
1770, 18l. 10s. A complete series of the 
Catalogues of the Society of Artists of Great 
Britain from 1760 to 1791, interleaved and 
extra-illustrated, sold for 38]. 10s. ; Thacke- 
ray’s ‘ Vanity Fair,’ in the 20 original yellow 
covers, for 481. (some backs broken); and 
‘The Second Funeral of Napoleon,’ 1841, 
for 301. (wrapper soiled). Two other copies 
of the last-named trifle were sold during the 
year. One was very inferior, but the other, 
belonging to Mr. Holland, fetched 411., a 
fair price for examples in good condition. 
Mr. Truman is said to have acquired his 
copy for 9s. 6d., but that was doubtless long 
ago. . 

The library of Mr. J. A. Slater, sold on 
February 28rd, also contained some good 
books; but here again the total amount 
realized (1,169/.) was very evenly distributed 
over the catalogue. One book must, how- 
ever, be specially mentioned. This was 
Shelley’s ‘ Queen Mab,’ 1813, in the original 
boards, in such"exceedingly clean condition 
that it might, from the look of it, have been 
published but a few days before. In May, 
1903, a similar copy realized 166/., and this 
one went for 21. more. Both had, of course, 
the title, dedication to Harriet *****, and 
the imprint “‘ Printed by P. B. Shelley, 23, 
Chapel Street, Grosvenor Square, 1813,” on 
the final page. 

J. HERBERT SLATER. 








THE VOWEL IN “CHANGE,” &c. 
Marburg. 

In his very kind notice of my book on 
‘Shakespeare’s Pronunciation’ (Atheneum, 
December 22nd) your reviewer points out 
that I have adduced no evidence for the 
identification of the vowel in change and 
danger with that in man. As may be seen 
from Ellis, iii. 885, the short a sound is 
recorded in change by Smith and Gill; and 
Jiriczek’s word-list (in his reprint of Gill’s 
*‘Logonomia’) increases the number of 
cases from the two given by Ellis to no less 
than seven. Then there is Strange, quoted 
from Gill, both by Ellis, p. 904, and by 
Jiriczek, p. 214 (who shows that the singular 
as well as the plural of that name is respelled 
by Gill with short a). In Ellis, p. 885, 
shandzh is also mentioned as an equivalent 
of Bullokar’s transcription of change. This, 
however, has been proved to be an error, or 
rather a misprint, by Dr. Hauck, in his 
dissertation on Bullokar (Marburg, 1906), 
the sign used by Bullokar really indicating 
the long a, as in mane. Ina few other words 
of this type Bullokar has a notation which 
is meant for diphthongal au, whilst Butler 
prefers at. All theseforms may he explained. 





In my opinion, Freneh a or au in similar 
words was in M.E. rendered in two ways, 
either by short a or by au—the former at 
present appearing as short a, e.g. in plant 
(American pronunciation); the latter as 
the a of all, eg. in vaunt. Early palataliza- 
tion (Butler’s ai), or mere lengthening, 
before mb, nge, led to the present long a 
sound; later lengthening before nt, &c., to 
the sound of a in father (hence the two pro- 
nunciations of vaunt, &c.). 
WILHELM ViiTOR. 








Literary Gossip. 


Mr. JoHN Lanz will issue the January 
number of T'he Independent Review, for- 
merly published by Mr. Fisher Unwin. 
An attractive list of articles and reviews 
has been prepared, including papers 
by the Abbé Dimnet on ‘The Crisis in 
France,’ Mr. J. A. Hobson on ‘ The Lords or 
the People,’ Mr. C. F. G. Masterman on 
‘Twelve Months of Parliament,’ Mr. 
Herbert Paul on ‘ The Victorian Drawing- 
Room: Lady Dorothy Nevill’s Memoirs,’ 
Mr. Keir Hardie“on ‘The Moral of 
Huddersfield,’ while Earl Russell writes 
a reply to ‘The Motor Tyranny.’ The 
ideals of cultured Liberalism which have 
distinguished the Review will be main- 
tained, but, as hitherto, articles of general 
appeal will be included, irrespective of 
political interest. 

Sm Isaac Prrman & Sons announce 
for early publication this season ‘The 
History, Law, and Practice of the Stock 
Exchange,’ by the author of ‘Poley on 
Solicitors’; ‘Encyclopedia of Marine 
Law,’ by Mr. Laurence Duckworth ; 
‘Household Law,’ by Mr. J. A. Slater; 
‘Dictionary of Commercial Correspond- 


ence: Commercial Correspondence in 
Spanish,’ by Prof. Monteverde; and 

y : . ‘ > 
‘The World’s Commercial Products, 


by Mr. W. G. Freeman and Mr. S. E. 
Chandler. In general literature many 
new books will be announced later; the 
literary activities of the firm in this new 
branch of their business are to be greatly 
extended during the present year. 

The Home Counties Magazine for 
January contains articles on ‘ Bulstrode,’ 
‘Palimpsest Brasses in Hertfordshire,’ 
‘Old Croydon Tram-Road,’ ‘ Wanstead,’ 
and ‘London Church Plate,’ and the con- 
clusion of Mrs. Berkeley’s article on 
* Dove-Coves.’ 

The Scottish Historical Review opens the 
year with an anniversary article on the 
Union by Prof. Hume Brown. M. L. 
Dimier discusses Queen Mary’s portraits 
with Mr. Lang. Other subjects are Scot- 
land and the Papacy, 1378-1429; a 
Sutherland league of alliance, 1745; Irish 
legend and modern poetry; the Captain 
of Crawford Castle : ‘ Scalacronica’ trans- 
lated; and an inedited Galloway satire 
by the blind poet Blacklock. 

THE ‘Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment’ by the late Dr. Salmon is now a@ 
standard book. He devoted the last years 
of his life to a kindred work on thie 
Synoptic Gospels, which will be published 
early in this year by Mr. Murray. It 
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consists of an n independent | inquiry , into 
the origin of the Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, their derivation from a 
common original, and dependence on one 
another. Taking the Greek text as his 
basis, and placing the parallel passages 
side by side, the author deals with each 
incident separately. 

Mr. Murray is also publishing a book 
by Miss Louisa Jebb, based on her in- 
quiries as to small holdings in different 
countries. Such holdings as have been 
created by natural occurrence, private 
enterprise, and legislative action will be 
separately described, as well as labour 
colonies and various kindred subjects. 


Messrs. B. F. Srevens & 
write :— 

“With reference to the paragraph in 
your issue of last week stating, on the 
authority of the Boston Transcript, that we 
purchased the three Shelley notebooks 
formerly belonging to Dr. Garnett for 3,0001. 
on behalf of Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
and that they were probably bought for 
Mr. Frederic R. Halsey. Please note that 
neither of these statements is correct.” 


Brown 


Ir does not often happen that a question 
of immediate political or social interest is 
authoritatively treated in a contemporary 
publication compiled, perhaps, several 
years previously. Readers of the chapter 
on the ‘ Rulers of the County,’ including 
the “ Justice of mean degree,” in Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb’s recent work on ‘ English 
Local Government,’ must have been struck 
with its opportune appearance, without 
perhaps reflecting that the chapter was 
probably drafted long before recent poli- 
tical developments were in sight. 

Messrs. Atston Rivers have in pre- 
paration, for publication early in Feb- 
ruary, a new novel by Archibald Marshall, 
entitled ‘Exton Manor.’ Later in the 
season the same house will issue 
Marjorie Bowen’s new book, which will 
bear the title of ‘The Leopard and the 
Lily.’ 

Mzssrs. Hurst & BuackertrT will 
ublish in the course of a few days a 
ook by Mr. Putnam Weale entitled 
‘Indiscreet Letters from Peking.’ The 
letters form virtually a diary of the siege 
and its perils. 

Two interesting volumes of Keats were 
sold at Messrs. Anderson’s rooms in New 
York three weeks ago, and both at one 
time were in the Rowfant Library. The 
copy of the ‘ Poems,’ 1817, was in the 
original brown-paper boards, and had 
inserted an autograph fragment of eight 
lines of ‘The Pot of Basil,’ beginning 
** Piteous she look’d at dead and senseless 
things.” This sold for 500 dollars. The 
second volume was ‘ Lamia, Isabella, The 
Eve of St. Agnes, and other Poems,’ 1820, 
in the original boards, uncut, and also 
with a fragment of a Keats MS. inserted, 
namely, sixteen lines from ‘Otho the 
Great,’ beginning “ The Duke is out of 
temper.” The ‘ Lamia’ volume brought 
405 dollars. The same sale included 
Thackeray’s copy of Simpson’s ‘ Elements 
of Euclid,’ 1791, with the novelist’s sig- 
nature in two places. This book was sold 





at Messrs. Sotheby’s in June, 1903, for 
i17. 10s.; in the following year it appeared 
in a New York bookseller’s catalogue 
priced at 300 dollars, and has now changed 
hands at the more modest sum of 140 
dollars. 

Ir is stated that the Library of Harvard 
University has recently acquired the set 
of The Spectator which was formerly 
Malone’s, and which realized 7/. in a 
miscellaneous sale at Messrs. Sotheby’s in 
February, 1901. The Harvard set (for 
which the sum of 500 dollars was paid) 
seems to have been perfected since it was 
sold’in 1901, as it contains not only the 
Addison Spectators, but also the nineteen 
issues ‘of the second series, and Nos. 2 
to 8 of the final issue, with which Addison 
had no concern. 

M. Francts Cuarmes, the successor of 
Ferdinand Brunetiére as editor-in-chief of 





the Revue des Deux Mondes, is a native of | 
Aurillac (Cantal), where he was born in | 


1848, and is a politician and journalist 
rather than a literary critic. 
some years a leading member of the staff of 
the Journal des Débats, and, in addition to a 
number of public appointments, has been 
several times elected to the French 
Chamber of Deputies. In 1893 he pub- 
lished a volume of historical and other 
studies. 

Cou. J. C. L. Lusavuskt, whose sudden 
death at Canea, Crete, was announced a 
few days ago, was the son of a Pole who 
became a naturalized Frenchman. He 
entered the French army, and at forty- 
five years of age he was lieutenant-colonel. 
An accomplished linguist, he was also a 
writer of great promise; but literary work 
to him was a pastime rather than a serious 
calling. In collaboration with his friend 
Capt. Bonnerive (whose “literary ” name 
is Georges de Lys) he produced one 
of the best military romances yet pub- 
lished, ‘Au Tableau,’ which appeared 
under the pseudonvm of “ Heldeau.” He 
contributed to La Vie Parisienne a number 
of articles over 
Star.” and these have been collected into 
a volume. 

At the monthly meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution held on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 20th, the sum of 1087. was voted to 
59 members and widows of members. Six 
members were elected, 
applications for membership were received. 

THE only 
general interest to our readers this week 
is the Colonial Abstract (ls. 11d.). 

Next week we shall pay special atten- 
tion to school- books and educational 


and two fresh | gi- William Ramsay, 


: | Prof. Soddy, 
Parliamentary Paper of | 


| From each of them proceeds an “ 
He was for | 





matters, and review Sir John Gorst’s book | 


‘The » Chibive *n of the N 
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Radio-active Transformations. By E. 
Rutherford, D.Sc. (Constable & Co.) 
Pror. RuTHERFORD’S book is, in effect, a 
reprint with amplifications of the lectures 
delivered by him in 1905 at Yale Univer- 





sity, under that “Silliman Foundation 
which has already given us, among other 
things, the ‘ Electricity and Matter’ of 
Prof. J. J. Thomson. It summarizes most 
of the papers on radio-activity that ap- 
peared between the delivery of the lectures 
and June of last year; and as the work 
of the physicist who has done more than 
any one else to elucidate the behaviour of 
radium and its congeners, it may be looked 
upon as the most authoritative pronounce- 
ment on the matter that has yet come to 
light. It is of considerable length, stretch- 
ing, with the index, to nearly 300 large 
octavo pages, and is sufficiently illustrated 
by diagrams. 

Of the four specially radio-active sub- 
stances known to us—that is to say, 
uranium, thorium, radium, and actinium 
—the last three behave in a manner 
which, though not identical in every 
respect, is yet sufficiently so to make their 
close relationship to each other evident. 
emana- 
tion,” which is in fact a heavy gas of the 
helium and argon type, and refuses to 
enter into combination with any known 
substance. This, after a lapse of time 
varying with the substance, is trans- 
formed into a non-volatile body, known 
as “the aetive deposit,” which under- 
goes further changes before arriving at 
a stable form. In the case of radium, 
the changes of which have been traced 
further than those of its brethren, the last 
of such transformations yet noted gives 
us the substance called polonium by its 
first discoverer, Madame Curie, and radio- 
tellurium by Prof. Marckwald ; but there 
seems little doubt that the final pro- 
duct of all the radio-active bodies will 
turn out to be lead. The fourth radio- 
active substance, uranium, is thought to 
be the parent of all the rest, and differs 
from them in not having yet been shown 
to produce an emanation, although Prof. 
Rutherford states that it is ‘‘ possible that 


| a closer investigation may vet disclose the 


the signature of “Jean | Presence of an emanation with a very short 
J / © c e c | 


| life.” 


The change from one state to 
another is accompanied in almost every 
case by the emission of one or more of the 
series of Alpha, Beta, and Gamma rays, 
the first two of which involve the expulsion 
of a positively or negatively charged 
particle respectively, while the third 
resembles the famous X rays. Lastly, 
with the help of 
made some years ago the 
wonderful discovery that the emanation, 
if left to itself in a sealed tube, begins to 
exhibit the characteristic spectrum of 
helium ; and, as this gas is found in more 
or less abundance wherever the radio- 
active substances occur in the natural 
state, it is asserted that it is one more 
product of transformation, and the first 


| instance of the actual transmutation of 


one element into another. 


These are the chief facts concerning the 
transformations of the radio-active sub- 
stances, which have been discovered 
mainly through the investigations of Prof. 
Rutherford and his fellow-workers. At 
the present dey they will hardly be 
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disputed by any physicist, and the experi- 
mental proof of them which Prof. Ruther- 
ford here gives in detail seems to be on 
the whole satisfactory. But it must be 
noted that the quantities dealt with are 
almost infinitesimal, and that these rare 
and extraordinary substances cannot yet 
be subjected to all the tests which we use 
for determining the nature of other so- 
called elements. Thus, for proof that the 
transformation product which he calls 
“ Radium E”’ is in fact a different element 
from Radium F, into which it is trans- 
formed in about six days, Prof. Ruther- 
ford can rely only upon the rate of decay 
and the nature of the radiations emitted 
during the process. ‘lhe authority he has 
gained in such matters by his long series 
of patient experiments makes it most 
probable that he is right; but it can 
hardly be denied that the employment of 
larger quantities might lead to unexpected 
revelations upsetting his calculations. 
Perhaps from the consciousness of this, 
perhaps from the rapidity with which dis- 
coveries have crowded upon us of late, Prof. 
Rutherford is not always consistent in his 
statements. Oddly enough, he does not 
give, in this any more than in his former 
book (‘ Radio-activity,’ Cambridge, 1904), 
any definition of “radiation,” and it is 
plain trom his inclusion under that head 
of the emission of Alpha particles (which 
are by his hypothesis positively charged 
fragments of matter) that he would not 
adopt Fournier d’Albe’s dictum that 
radiation is a process in which a disturb- 
ance is propagated through space without 
the intervention of ponderable matter. 
Yet on one page he tells us that ‘“‘ Radium 
”? is “a rayless product,” and shortly 
alterwards that ‘it has the peculiarity of 
being transiormed without the emission of 
any rays at all,’ adding almost imme- 
diately the statement that this points 
‘to the emission of an « particle.’’ Almost 
at the end of the book he states expressly 
that ‘Schmidt has shown that the sup- 
posed rayless product Radium B, as well 
as Radium C, emits 8 particles”; and 
later still that the atom of Radium B 
“may or may not expel an a particle,” 
but that it does ‘expel a / particle at 
moderate speed.” ‘The same confusion of 
statement is observable in his remarks 
upon the alleged identification of the 
Alpha particle with the helium atom. In 
a most interesting chapter on ‘ ‘The Pro- 
duction of Helium,’ he tells us that the 
evidence “ points strongly to the conclu- 
sion that the helium [given off by the 
emanation] is formed by the a particles 
continuously shot out from radium and its 
products.” Later he speaks of “ the a 
particle, which, as we have seen, is a 
projected helium atom.” When he comes 
to his ‘Summary of the Properties of the 
« Rays,’ which was evidently written some 
time after the rest of the book, he qualities 
these statements in the words, * The a 
particles from radium and its products all 
have the same mass, and are probably [our 
italics) atoms of helium.’ ‘Lhree pages 
later he returns to his former assertion, 
and says, without qualifi-ation, that “these 





a particles, as we have seen, are not frag- 
ments of radium, but atoms of helium.” 
Nor is this inconsistency confined to 
matters recently debated. On p. 11 he 
says :— 

“It is possible that the mass of matter 
in general may be electrical in origin, and 
may result from the movement of the 
electrons constituting the molecules of matter. 
Such a point of view, while most suggestive 
and important, cannot at present be con- 
sidered more than a justifiable speculation.” 

By the time he has reached p. 260 he 
apparently regards it as a great deal more 
than a speculation, and says, concerning 
Prof. Kaufmann’s researches :— 

‘“ By comparison of theory with experi- 
ment, it was found that the mass of the 
electron was purely electrical in origin, and 
that there was no necessity to assume that 
the charge was distributed over a material 
nucleus.’ 

The students of Yale have some reason 
to complain that the oracle they have 
invoked should express itself with such 
Delphic ambiguity. 

We have the less compunction in thus 
drawing attention to these blemishes in 
what we believe to be a very valuable 
book that they are all such as may be 
easily removed either in the next edition 
or in the next public pronouncement that 
Prof. Rutherford may make on the sub- 
ject. We wish we could hope that this 
will be the case with certain direct and 
implied statements as to the priority of 
discovery in this field, in which Prof. 
Rutherford seems to us to be in error. 
Thus he says that “J. J. Thomson in 
1897 finally succeeded in proving definitely 
that the cathode rays consisted of a stream 
of particles moving with great velocities 
and carrying negative charges of elec- 
tricity.” But the high velocity of the 
cathode rays was demonstrated as far 
back as 1879 by Sir William Crookes at 
the Sheffield meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation ; while their negative charge was 
conclusively proved by M. Perrin in the 
Comptes tiendus of the Académie des 
Sciences in December, 1895. So, too, in 
speaking of the radio-activity of ordinary 
matter, he says that ‘‘ work by McLennan, 
Strutt, Campbell, Wood, and others, has 
shown that ordinary matter does possess 


the property of ionizing the gas to a small | 


extent’; and he refers with special praise 





to the papers of Mr. Norman Campbell in | 
The Philosophical Magazine for 1905 and | 


1906. But, as has been shown with almost | 


tedious insistence in The Atheneum (see | 
especially Nos. 4087, 4089, and 4091), | 


Dr. Gustave Le Bon in 1900, at least 
three years before the earliest of the 
writers quoted by Prof. Rutherford, 
asserted on experimental grounds the 
general radio-activity of matter. ‘I’o this 


Prof. Rutherford may, of course, reply that | 


Prof. J. J. Thomson in the one case, and 
Mr. Norman Campbell in the other, re- 
peated their predecessors’ experiments and 
discoveries in such critical fashion that 
for the first time they made them avail- 
able for science. But, even so, we think 
that, in a book confessedly addressed rather 
to the general public than to those who are 








‘likely to know all the facts for themselves, 


the names of the distinguished French and 
English physicists entitled to the credit of 
the first discovery should have been men- 
tioned. The omission to do this is per- 
haps but the sign of a tendency of late 
becoming much too pronounced in English 
science. Surely Cambridge and the Caven- 
dish Laboratory have fairly won laurels 
enough of their own, and need not wish 
to snatch those belonging to other people. 

With this our fault-finding comes to an 
end, and we recommend all who are inte- 
rested in the subject—which is by way of 
becoming popular—to read for themselves 
Prof. Rutherford’s ingenious speculations 
as to the life of radium, the possibility of 
bringing about the disintegration of atoms 
by laboratory methods, and the probable 
existence of a penetrating radiation on the 
earth’s surface not derived from the very 
radio-active substances. By doing so they 
will not only acquaint themselves with the 
latest and best-informed scientific opinion 
on the subject, but will also, perhaps, 
learn that physics still contains mysteries 
infinitely more romantic than most modern 
fiction. 








A Century's Progress in Astronomy. By 
Hector Macpherson, Jun. (Blackwood & 
Sons.)—The author states in his preface 
that this work originated in a “ desire to 
present in small compass a record of the 
marvellous progress in astronomy during 
the past hundred years”; and if a new 
work of that kind was desirable, he has 
certainly carried out his object in an ex- 
cellent and instructive manner. He is 
already favourably known by his ‘ Astro- 
nomers of To-day and their Work,’ which 
appeared little more than a year ago; and 
this compendious survey of astronomical 
progress in the last century, which was 
especially rapid during the second half of 
that period, must have cost him a great deal 
of labour in the care with which it has been 
arranged. He does not fail to acknow- 
ledge his obligations to other writers, par- 
ticularly to Miss Clerke’s ‘ Popular History of 
Astronomy during the Nineteenth Century,’ 
of which we hope soon to see a fifth edition. 
But the arrangement of the present work is 
somewhat different, and those who have 
read the one will none the less be interested 
in the other. 

Physical astronomy, the expression which 
was formerly used to signify the mathe- 
matical development of the motions of the 
heavenly bodies in accordance with the 
great law of gravitation, began with Sir 
[isaac Newton. Until long atter his time 
this could be applied only to the bodies 
within our own solar system. Sidereal 
astronomy virtually began with Sir William 
Herschel. The establishment of the fact 
of stellar systems was one of his great achieve- 
ments, though the first calculation of the 
orbit of a binary star was not made until 
five years after his death (by Savary), and 
exactly one hundred after that of Newton. 
Ten years later (in 1837) appeared Struve’s 
monumental work on double stars, and the 
progress effected since in that great depart- 
ment of sidereal research has recently been 
systematically put before the astronomical 
world by Mr. Lewis. Another great divi- 
sion of modern astronomy, that of the nebule 
and star-clusters, was not, indeed, begun by 
Herschel, but so greatly enlarged, that hegave 
it a totally different aspect. His work in 
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this branch was extended to the other hemi- 
sphere by his son, Sir John Herschel, whose 
results were obtained at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and their publication in 1847 itself 
forms an epoch in astronomical research, 
particularly as the nebule and clusters thus 
observed threw much additional light on 
the constitution of those mysterious masses 
of- matter. This was one year after the 
enlargement of the known size of the solar 
system by the discovery of Neptune, of 
which the existence and place had been 
indicated by the application of Newton’s 
law to its effect upon its next neighbour. 
The detection of this planet first made 
Sir Wilham Herschel famous. We ao 
not propose to enter here upon his specula- 
tions concerning the construction of the 
stellar universe, respecting which so much 
additional knowledge has recently been 
acquired by an international scheme of 
photographic representation. 

It was in 1859 that a new engine of 
research (undreamt of before) was put into 
the hands of astronomers by the establish- 
ment of spectrum analysis. This was due 
to the united experiments of Kirchhoff and 
Bunsen, and created what is often called 
emphatically “the new astronomy,” thus 
— up a wide field of study into the 
chemical constitution of the heavenly bodies. 

We have not space here even to enu- 
merate a tenth part of the items of astro- 
nomical progress in the last century. But 
we can confidently recommend any one who 
wishes for @ painstaking survey of all the 
most interesting of these to procure Mr. 
Macpherson’s new work. Portions, we should 
remark, of two chapters have appeared in 
articles contributed to the well-known 
American monthly Popular Astronomy. 


Through the Telescope. By James Baikie, 
F.R.A.S. (A. & C. Black.)—The author 
informs us in his Preface that the main 
object of the excellent book before us is 
‘*to give a brief and simple description of the 
most important and interesting facts concerning 
the heavenly bodies, and to suggest to the general 
reader how much of the ground thus covered lies 
open to his personal survey on very easy con- 
ditions.” 

Of course the expression “how much’”’ 
must be taken with a certain latitude, or 
rather restriction of meaning. It is not 
given to many to carry on long observations 
with ‘* telescopes of all sorts and sizes.”’ But 
Mr. Baikie has not failed to make good use 
of his opportunities, and many of his 
planetary and lunar observations have been 
communicated to the Journal of the British 
Astronomical Association. Without expe- 
rience of this kind no one is really qualified 
to write a book on astronomical science, 
many things appearing in a different light 
to those who are and those who are not 
possessed of such experience. Thus equipped, 
our present author has well carried out 
what he tells us has been his chief purpose 
—“to gather into short compass the 
results of the work of others.’ These 
results, particularly as to the physical 
appearance and condition of the sun and 
planets, have been in recent years of a most 
extensive and interesting character, and in 
following the course of astronomical dis- 
covery, the assistance of a work of this kind, 
summing up its present state, cannot but 
be most helpful. The large number of 
excellent illustrations and photographs (for 
which thanks are offered to those who gave 
permission to use them) adds greatly to 
the value of the book; whilst a few speci- 
mens are also reproduced of more ordinary 
work done with small telescopes, which will 
serve for an encouragement to those who 
have to be content with such, showing what 





can be done even with them. Persons who 
have not the intention or means to aecom- 
plish any practical work are recommended 
by the author to omit the first two chapters 
on the history and use of the telescope ; to 
us, however, they seem to possess intrinsic 
interest and value for all. To the results 
obtained by the use of the best and largest 
telescopes, the subsequent chapters will be 
found to furnish a most useful guide, and 
where the immediate subject brings us to the 
border-line of knowledge and conjecture, 
what our author says is suggestive, and his 
views should be carefully weighed. In one 
point, indeed (and that a much-vexed 
historical one), he adopts too closely the 
words of the late well-known writer Proctor, 
who, however well acquainted with astro- 
nomical facts, would sometimes give way 
to an impulse of feeling which led him wrong. 
Speaking of the discovery of Neptune and 
Challis’s search for it, he complains that 
Challis suffered himself to be anticipated on 
account of the supposed necessity of observ- 
ing “some wretched comet ’’—surely an 
extraordinary adjective for an astronomer 
to apply to one of these bodies. But what 
Challis really did say was that he could not 
just then devote so much time as he wished 
to the search for the planet (like Airy, he 
thought it would probably be long and 
laborious, believing that the assumed planet 
was much fainter than it really was), because 
he had in hand a great effort to complete 
the reduction of a large number of cometary 
observations. 

That we may not finish by fault-finding, 
on however small a scale, we would call 
special attention to Mr. Baikie’s remarks 
on the so-called canals on Mars, and the 
absurd views which have been put forward 


with regard to their imagined artificial 
nature. That seasonal changes may be in 


progress on the planet, and that evidence of 
this may be manifest to persevering study 
with powerful telescopes, is of course 
another matter. The typography of the 
volume before us, and the care with which 
it has evidently been passed through the 
press, are worthy of all praise, and we anti- 
cipate for it the ready sale it deserves. 


Natural Phenomena: «a _ Collection of 
Descriptive and Speculative Essays on some 
of the By-paths of Nature. By F. A. Black, 
Author of ‘ Terrestrial Magnetism: and its 
Causes.’ (Gall & Inglis.)—These essays are 
of rather a miscellaneous nature, but they 
all treat their respective subjects in a highly 
interesting and instructive way, indicating 
that the author has made himself master 
of them before writing. Of the ten com- 
prised in the volume, four may be described 
as meteorological ; three deal with celestial 
phenomena, and are in fact astronomical ; 
the remaining three are terrestrial, and pro- 
perly come under the domain of physical 
geography. The special subjects, how- 
ever, frequently run into the border-land 
of these sciences; thus the essay on the 
North Pole and its peculiarities treats of 
matters relating to the north-pole of the 
earth and that of the heavens to which. the 
former points, Arctic exploration, and the 
precession of the equinoxes. That on 
weather-cycles includes a description of 
tidal action. One, however, on the Sargasso 
Sea (which the author thinks will not always 
be a sea) belongs to the science of physical 
geography, closely connected with geology ; 
the observations described of the so-called 
sea of sea-weed, which puzzled Columbus on 
his first voyage to America, are exceedingly 
interesting. ‘The ‘ Winds and their Causes’ 
form a meteorological essay which deserves 
the same epithet. But perhaps one of the 
most important is that on ‘The Day and 








the Place of its Birth,’ in which the diffi- 
culties of fixing a definite line (which should, 
of course, theoretically be 180° west or east 
of Greenwich) at which to change the nume- 
ration of the day, according as ships approach 
it from the east or the west, are set forth, 
and the means actually adopted for causing 
the least possible inconvenience in making 
the change are described. There is a-very 
good chapter on ‘The Zodiacal Light and 
the Gegenschein.’ The last is a meteorological 
one, on the daily barometric tice. 

The book contains some excellent illus- 
trations, one of which is a map of the regions 
surrounding the North Pole according to 
the most recent explorations: and another 
a chart showing the line at which the count 
of day is changed in the Atlantic Ocean, 
which does not follow exactly theline of longi- 
tude on account of political considerations, 
it being desirable, for instance, to include 
all American territory on one side, and all 
Asiatic on the other. 


Mr. ArTHUR MzE, of Tremynfa, Llan- 
ishen, Cardiff, has issued his handy little 
ecard calendar, The Heavens at a Glance, for 
1907—the eleventh vear of its publication. 
It is printed on both sides, and gives in com- 
pendious form the positions of the planets 
and principal stars during the year, two 
little star-maps, and a list of the places of 
some of the most interesting celestial 
objects, together with other information, 
being a veritable multum in parvo. 


Time and Clocks. By H. H. Cunyng- 
hame. (Constable.)—It was an excellent 
idea to write “‘ a description of ancient and 
modern methods of measuring time” in 
order to “‘ keep many a young rascal from 
worrying his sisters and stoning the cat ”’ ; 
but if it were intended that the result of 
the idea should appeal to the young rascals, 
it would have been better to treat the subject 
in a less supercilious, and, it may safely be 
added, a more complete and definite way. 
The book is full of irritating digression. 
The author airs his views on classical and 
scientific education, the accuracy of machine- 
made work, the beauty of hand-made 
work, the ancient philosophical systems, 
and the fourth dimension, and, so soon as 
there is the slightest excuse, rushes off into 
a description of the principle of the gramo- 
phone. If the results of this range of 
subject were any particularly new or true 
observations we might marvel at the author’s 
scholarship, acumen, and catholicity. But, 
huddled together as topics. are, without 
sequence, and almost without connexion, 
we almost wonder, while reading, whether 
the author has not invented a new method 
of wasting time. 

One thing seems to be done thoroughly. 
The principle of “ harmonic motion,’ upon 
which the action of the pendulum is based, 
is proved historically, mechanically, and 
algebraically, and then, as is usual when 
practice butts up against theory, it has to 
be admitted that no pendulum in a clock 
is ever really allowed: to act simply on the 
principle of “harmonic motion.” As, in 
addition, timepieces can and do work per- 
fectly well without pendulums, and could 
and did for centuries before the principle 
of the pendulum was discovered, the space 
devoted to “harmonic motion ”’ is entirely 
out of proportion to its importance. 

Other matters which are important are 
missed. There are elaborate instructions 
how. to make the gnomon and to mark the 
plate of a sundial, but nothing to show how 
and where the gnomon is to be set up. 
Letters in diagrams and reference numbers 
to figures in the text are not invariably to 
be found. Copernicus is dragged in as the 
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reiterator of a Pythagorean doctrine, but 
nothing is said as to what he did discover. 

In making dogmatic statements it is well 
either to be correct or to qualify them. 
When we read ‘39! inches is 3°25 feet,” 
we are bound to protest that it is not. 

There is some useful information concern- 
ing the division of time among the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans, and the derivation of 
the names of the days of the week is dis- 
cussed ; but there is a good deal remaining 
to be told about months, years, and other 
divisions of time. We can praise without 
reservation the description, with full illus- 
tration, of the movement of a “ grandfather’s 
clock.” This really ought to give a “ young 
rascal ’’ some idea of why a clock contains so 
many trains of wheels and how they work 
together. If Mr. Cunynghame had stuck to 
his subject, a valuable book might have 
resulted, and it need not have been any 
shorter than the one actually in hand. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 
THE great interest that attaches to the 
anthropology of Africa, undoubtedly stimu- 
lated by the visit of the British Association 
in 1905, is indicated by the fact that eight 
out of the thirteen articles which constitute 
the current issue of the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute are devoted to 
that continent. To take them in geogra- 
phical order, Dr. Seligmann and Mr. Thomas 
communicate some answers they have 
received from the Gold Coast to Dr. Selig- 
mann’s questionary on totemism as printed 
in Folk-lore for 1901. Sixteen forms of 
string figures (akin to the “ cat’s cradles ”’ 
of childhood, known in many parts of the 
world) used in Yoruba are illustrated and 
described by Mr. John Parkinson. He 
believes that their use extends all along 
West Africa. Mr. Torday and Mr. Joyce 
furnish notes on the ethnography of the 
Ba-Yaka, a Bantu people of the Congo Free 
State, drawn up in conformity with the 
African questionary issued by the Ethno- 
graphical Department of the British Museum. 
The customs of these people show a marked 
contrast in many essential points to those 
of the neighbouring tribe of the Ba-Mbala, 
described by the same authors in the previous 


issue of the Journal. Mr. J. H. West 
Sheane, Native Commissioner, describes 


some aspects of the religion and superstitious 
observances of the Awemba tribe in North 
Eastern Rhodesia. He states that the 
survivals of their rites to be found in the 
ordinary events of native life are becoming 
fainter every day, and urges that some skilled 
observer should be sent out to 1escue the 
records of the beliefs of this and the neigh- 
bouring tribes before they totally disappear. 
Dr. W. A. Cunnington illustrates and 
describes nineteen forms of string figures 
from British Central Africa. Mr. G. W. 
Lamplugh, who investigated the geology 
of the Zambesi valley around the Batoka 
Gorge below Victoria Falls on behalf of the 
British Association, figures and describes 
the stone implements found there ; and Mr. 
H. Balfour supplements this paper by a 
description of a fine chaleedony implement 
of palolithic type found by himself and 
appearing to him to furnish more complete 
evidence of high antiquity than any other 
yet seen from that district. Dr. Haddon 
(who, with Dr. Rivers, worked out in Man 
for 1902 a method of recording string 
figures) sums up our existing information 
on that subject as regards Africa, and 
illustrates and describes nine additional 
specimens. Bearing on the same question 
of the wide distribution of children’s puzzles 





is the illustration of a Zulu boy making a 
labyrinth, copied in Man for December from 
Mr. Dudley Kidd’s ‘Savage Childhood.’ 
The other papers contributed to the Anthro- 
pological Institute and published in its 
Journal include one by Mr. T. C. Hodson 
on the “‘genna” system of prohibitions 
amongst the tribes of Assam; one by Dr. 
Hose and Mr. Shelford entitled ‘ Materials 
for a Study of Tatu in Borneo,’ illustrated 
by eight plates; a discussion by Mr. D. J. 
Bushnell, jun., of the origin of wampum, in 
which he maintains that wampum originated 
with the Indians, and was probably made, 
and certainly used, by the Indians of Vir- 
ginia when the first English colonists reached 
Roanoke in 1585; and a description by 
Mr. Parsons and Mr. Brierley of a collection 
of seventeen ancient Eskimo skulls from 
South Greenland. First in order, and pro- 
bably also highest in value, though here 
mentioned last, of the contents of the Journal, 
is Prof. Gowland’s masterly presidential 
address on copper and its alloys in pre- 
historic times. 

Mr. Bushnell has also furnished to Man 
an article on the use of buffalo hair by the 
North American Indians, illustrated by a 
photograph of the fine specimen of a bag 
of that material in the Pitt-Rivers Museum 
at Oxford. A similar, but smaller bag is in 
the British Museum, which also 
a belt of buffalo hair. 

The Stonyhurst Anthropological Bureau 
has communicated to the Anthropological 
Institute a list of native medicines in use in 
Southern India, compiled by the Rev. 
Albert Gille, S.J. It would have added to 
the interest of this paper if the district in 
which these observations were made and 
the tribes by whom the medicines are used 
had been specified. Several of the pre- 
scriptions are curious, and some repulsive ; 
but not more so than many which were 
used by our own physicians in former times. 


possesses 








Science Gossip. 


Oxrorp has its Pitt-Rivers Museum for 
the study of the new science of anthropology, 
but 
‘the Museum at Cambridge is little more than 
two narrow passages. Not only are there no 
rooms available for demonstration or research, but 
a corner «f the basement has to serve as workroom, 
and cases have to be unpacked in the galleries.” 

It is right that the University, which has 
shown admirable zeal in anthropological 
research, should have a new building close to 
the other new schools and museums opened 
in 1904. The cost of this, with fittings, will 
probably be 25,0001., apart from the main- 
tenance of the building and the purchase 
of specimens and _ books. A strong com- 
mittee has been formed, and many local 
subscriptions have been already secured, 





but the financial resources of the University | 
are not equal to bearing the whole burden, | 


and we strongly commend to our readers 
the appeal for subscriptions, which may be 
sent to Mr. J. E. Foster, 10, Trinity Street, 
Cambridge, or to Baron A. von Hiigel, 
Museum of Archeology and Ethnology at 
the same place. 


We have received No. 1 of Llectrical 
Engineering, a new sixpenny paper, which 
is well illustrated, and deals with several 
subjects of general interest just now, such 
as the Tramways on the Thames Embank- 
ment and the latest “Tube.” A conveni- 
ent feature is the summary at the beginning 
of the chief articles. The paper covers a 
wide field, and gives an exceptional amount 
of matter for a first number. It is published 
at 203-6, Temple Chambers, E.C. 


Mrs. BULLOCK WoRKMAN has written for 
The Allahabad Pioneer a series of four 
articles describing her ascent of the Num 
Kun range in July and August last. The 
description is much too long even to para- 
phrase within our limits, but the following: 
details include some of the salient and more 
interesting incidents of a remarkable Hima- 
layan experience. Dr. Bullock Workman 
and his wife had done a good deal of Hima- 
layan climbing in former years, and when« 
they left Srinagar on June 10th knew pretty 
well what lay before them. They had 
fortunately anticipated the Duke of the 
Abruzzi in securing the services of Cyprien- 
Savoye, prince of Alpine guides, and they 
also took with them six porters, men of the 
Italian Alps. The expedition was thus- 
thoroughly equipped, and consisted of nine- 
Europeans all told. A large corps of coolies 
was also engaged, as may be judged from 
the statement that 253 marched out of the 
Kashmirian capital when the order was- 
given to start. Some of these proved trouble- 
some and deserted, but the men of Suru did’ 
splendidly. 

The goal of the expedition was the Nun 
Kun range, which presents three summits, . 
each over 23,000 ft. in height. The approach. 
was made from the Upper Suru or Rangdum 
Valley, and Mrs. Workman supplies a vivid 
picture of the Gauri glacier, which seems- 
to descend in one mighty mass from Nun 
Kun into the Suru river. Having crossed 
this stream, the party established their 
base camp at an altitude of 15,100ft. One- 
curious incident was that the mosquitoes. 
mounted with the party step by step}Jup- 
to this height, and visited the camp for a 
few hours daily. Here final preparations - 


for the further advance were completed, 
and on July 25th a start was made- 
from the kase. Snow was reached at 
16,500 ft., and large stretches of nteves- 
pénitentes were observed. Mrs. Workman 


remarks that she had seen them in the- 
Andes, but never before in the Himalayas. 

She describes them as ‘small corrugated 

ice pinnacles, varying from one to three 

feet in height, assuming the forms of penitent 

cowled monks, from which is derived their~ 
name.’ ‘The first camp out was fixed at an 

altitude of 17,657 ft., and the second night 

was passed at 19,900 ft. Here “‘ the glorious - 
Nun Kun panorama stretched dazzlingly 

beautiful in its pristine untrodden whiteness.”’ 

Two camps were occupied at successive 

altitudes of 20,632 and 21,300 ft. In these 

positions, which were much exposed, the- 
most remarkable experience was the terrific 

power of the sun. At 2.30 in the afternoon 

it reached 192° Fahrenheit, and by 4 it had’ 
declined only to 142°; but on the sun dis- 

appearing at 7 it froze at once, and by 9 the- 
temperature had fallen to zero. In the finai 

ascent Dr. Workman stopped at an altitude 

of 22,716 ft.; but Mrs. Workman went on, 

accompanied by Cyprien Savoye and one- 
porter, and reached the summit of Nun: 
Kun at an altitude of 23,263 ft. 


TuHat useful little manual for the astro- 
nomical amateur, the Companion to the 
Observatory, has been issued for 1907, on: 
the same plan as in former years, but with 
some modifications and additions. Mr. 
Denning has, as before, revised the meteor 
notes, and Mr. Maw has supplied a number’ 
of observations of double stars. The variable 
star ephemerides are from advance-proofs: 
furnished, as in previous years, by M. 
Loewy; the list of occultations of stars by 
the moon, which is taken from ‘ The Nautical 
Almanac,’ is increased in number. No» 
diagram of the orbits of the satellites of* 
Saturn is given this time, because their- 
plane passes through the earth in 1907.. 
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A table i is given “of the magnetic elements ry ‘the Sesement nasniematiote a ‘the near the Basilica of Marciana. There 


in recent decades, from which we learn that 
‘the declination, which was 19° 53’ west in 
1870, is inferred to be 16° 6’ in 1907, and 
“the dip, 67° 52’ in the former year, has 
diminished to 66° 56’ in the latter. 

BesIpeEs the Russian party from Pulkowa, 
a French party under M. Stefanik from 
Meudon, and a German under Prof. Schorr, 
Director of the Hamburg Observatory, are 
proceeding to the neighbourhood of Samar- 
kand in the hope of obtaining observations 
of the total eclipse of the sun on the 14th inst. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 









Mox. Geographical, 3.30.—'A Lady's Journey from the Cape to 
Cairo, Miss Mt Hall. (Juvenile Lecture 
- ) Enulis h Place Names, Dr. H. Bradley 
—_ y 7.—Junior Meeting 
- Aristotelian, 4.—' © anal and Final Sieplamation. Mr. T. P 
Nunn. 
= Institute of British Architects, 8.— Business Meeting 
Tvurs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ signalling to a Distance, from Primi 
tive Man to Ry udiotelegr: aphy,’ Lecture VL, Mr. W. Duddell. 
(Juvenile Lecture 
_ Institution of ¢ ivil Engineers, 8.—‘ The Simplon Tunnel,’ Mr. 
Wen. Society of Arts, 5.—‘Perils and Adventures Underground, 
Lecture [1., Mr. B. H. Brough Juvenile Lecture.) 
-_ Geological, & On the Cretaceons Formations of Bahia, 
Brazil, and on Vertebrate Fossils collected Therein, Mr. J 
awson and Dr. A. 8S. Woodward; *On a New Dinosaurian 
Reptile from the Trias of Elgin,’ Dr. A. 8S. Woodward. 
— Dante.—*The Great Italians in the Divina Commedia,’ Hon. 
W. Warren Vernon. 
Tuvrs. London Institution, 6 International Aspect of Marriage 
and Divoree, Mr. M,N. Drnequetr 
= Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—‘New Incandescent 


Lamps, Mr. J. Swinburne 
Fu. Astronomical, 5. 
- Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 
Combustion Motors applied t 
Weston. (Students’ Meetins 


The Ralancing of Internal- 
» Marine Propulsion,’ Mr. A. T. 


= Philological, 8.—Paper by Prot. Gollanez 
Sar. Geographical, 8.45.—'The Duke of the Abruzzi’s Expedition to 
Mount Ruwenzori. 








FINE ARTS 


—_—~-— 


Corolla Numismatica: Numismatic Essays 
in honour of Barclay V. Head. (Frowde.) 


BEFORE giving some particulars of this 
interesting volume of essays, it may not 
be out of place to say afew words as to 
its origin and object. When Dr. Head 
announced his intention to retire from the 
Keepership of Coins and Medals in the 
British Museum, his friends and those 
more intimately associated with him in 
his labours felt that some unofficial recog- 
nition should be made of the great services 
he had rendered to the study of numis- 
matics during a period of more than forty 
years. For this purpose a small committee, 
with Sir John Evans as president and 
Mr. G. F. Hill as acting secretary, was 
formed to consider what shape this recog- 
nition should take ; and it was decided to 
issue a volume of numismatic essays, the 
nature of which should mainly relate to 
the particular studies on which Dr. Head’s 
researches had thrown light. The invita- 
tion to contribute articles was readily 
accepted by scholars throughout Europe; 
and an appeal for funds to defray the cost 
of publication received a liberal response. 
The result has been the production of a 
volume which will interest not only numis- 
matists, but also students of archeology 
in general and of history. The various 
articles are mostly written by the contri- 
butors 
that they are in English, French, German, 
Italian, and modern Greek. They are 
arranged in the alphabetical order of the 
names of the writers, with the exception 
of two, which were delayed in preparation. 
The title selected for the work, ‘Corolla 
_Numismatica,’ is singularly fitting, as it is 
vthe “ crowning” of the life-work of one 





in their own mother- -tongue, so | 


present day. There is no equivalent in 
the English language for the German 
Festschri/t, so the selection of an appro- 
priate title could not have been an easy 
matter. As the essays number no fewer 
than thirty, we shall have to limit our 
remarks to a small selection, which, we 
hope, will furnish the reader with a general 
idea of the contents of the volume. 

The first contribution is from the pen of 
M. E. Babelon, the Keeper of Coins at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, with whom 
Dr. Head must have been in constant 


| touch during his many years’ service at 


the British Museum. M. Babelon writes 
on an obol of Hippias, the son of Pisis- 
tratus, who towards the end of his long 
life turned traitor to his country, and 
fought on the side of the Persians at the 
battle of Marathon. This small coin is of 
the type of those of Athens issued at the 
time, having on the obverse the head 
Athena, and on the reverse an owl; but 
instead of the usual legend AOE and the 
symbol, an olive-branch, there is HIP 
(Hippias) and an ear of corn. The iden- 
tification of this coin with the tyrant 
Hippias is beyond question ; but at what 
period of his life, and in what circum- 
stances, was it issued? After undergoing 
a siege in the Acropolis at Athens, Hippias 
took refuge at Sigeum in Troas or at 
Lampsacus, where he resided for some 
time with his son-in-law Avantides. After 
careful consideration M. Babelon decides 
that the coin could not have been struck 
when Hippias was besieged in the Acro- 
polis, but was probably issued at Sigeum, 
to which place he returned after his visit 
to Lampsacus, where he was occupied in 


levying troops to assist the invading 
Persians. M. Babelon also accounts for 


the symbol of the ear of corn by the 
circumstance that it is frequently found on 
coins of the Thracian Chersonese, whence 
Hippias must have drawn his troops. As 
on the coins struck at Athens after the 
battle of Marathon the helmet of Athena 
is ornamented with a laurel wreath, and 
this small coin of Hippias is without this 
decoration, we have, therefore, an approxi- 
mate date for its issue. 

Dr. Heinrich Dressel, of Berlin, makes 
an attempt to rehabilitate a ‘‘ medallion ” 
of Hadrian having for the reverse type a 
view of a temple and the legend “ Dive 
Matidiz Socrui,” recording the erection 
by Hadrian of a temple to his mother-in- 
law Matidia. This medallion, which is in 
the Vienna collection, had been questioned 
by Eckhel as to its genuineness, and sub- 
sequently condemned by Mommsen as 
“absolutely false’; but Dr. Dressel, who 
has carefully examined the piece, is of 
opinion that it is “certainly genuine” 
(sicher echt), and he therefore makes it the 
subject of his contribution to the ‘ Corolla.’ 
Of the former existence of the temple of 
Matidia there is no question; for in a 
topographical description of Rome during 
the Constantine period, its site is definitely 
marked as being in the ninth region, be- 
tween the Pantheon of Agrippa and the 
temple of the ‘ Divus Antoninus,” and 











was also found in the seventeenth 
near the Pantheon a leaden bearing 
the inscription ‘“‘' Templo Matidiz.” Within 
recent years some columns of <ipollino 
marble have been discovered on the same 
site, which have led Prof. Lanciani to 
reconstruct the building, and he is of 
opinion that there was, after all, only one 
edifice dedicated to Matidia and Marciana, 


century 


pipe 


and that it consisted of a central build- 
ing with a portico on either side. This 


does not coincide 
given on the 
Dressel 


reconstruction, however, 
with the view of the temple 
Vienna medallion, which. Dr 
says, shows a central building flanked on 
either side by an edicula, and therefore 
the temple of Matidia was separate from 
that of Marciana. Unfortunately, in con- 
sidering the authenticity of this represen- 
tation Dr. Dressel appears to have over- 
looked one special point in connexion 
with the Vienna medallion, which is that 
at the sides of the building are the letters 
s.c. (Senatus consulto), which were the 
usual senatorial authority, placed only at 
that time on current bronze coins. So 
far as we are aware, these letters never 
occur on medallions. If, therefore, the 
piece is a medallion, it would not have 
the letters s. c. on it ; and if it is a coin, it 
would not be furnished with a deep thi'k 
border, as shown in the illustration. In 
all public collections of any extent there 
are at least several pieces of similar form 
and fabric, which are attributed to the 


seventeenth or eighteenth century: and 
though we are unwilling to question 


Dr. Dressel’s opinion, yet it seems that 
this medallion of Hadrian must be rele- 
gated to this series. Eckhel put his view 
in very moderate terms, for he says: 
“The obverse of this coin seems to be 
above suspicion; but the work of the 
reverse is not of the same beauty.” This 
is exactly what would happen. The artist 
who made it would have plenty of 
examples to copy for the obverse type, 
i.e., the head of the Emperor; but 
when he had to exercise his own ingenuity 
in executing the reverse, his skill would 
be found wanting. It might even be 
supposed that the inscribed leaden pipe, 


which was found in the seventeenth 
century, may have suggested the design 


to the medallist. If Eckhel’s and Momm- 
sen’s views are correct—and we are dis- 
posed to agree with them—the medallion 
as a record would not be of any value. 

In an article on the ‘ Early Coinages of 
European Greece,’ Mr. Earle Fox dis- 
cusses the forms of the turtle or tortoise 
on the coins of gina. On the earlier 
pieces a sea turtle (Ch<lone caouana) is 
shown; but on the later pieces it becomes a 
land-turtle (7'estudo greca). He considers 
that this change took place in B.c. 404, 
when the Atginetan population was 
restored to its old home by Lysander, 
having been expelled in B.c. 431 by the 
Athenians, who filled its place with 
cleruchs. From that date to s.c. 404 
no Aginetan coins were struck, the cur- 
rency no doubt being supplied from 
Athens. A distinguishing mark of the 
later coins is the presence of magistrates’ 
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initials, also found on copper coins of the 


island, which could not have been issued | 


before the early part of the fourth cen- 
tury B.C. 
a date to the silver pieces, which may 
have preceded the issue of the copper by a 
few years. Mr. Earle Fox also comments 
on the flat surface of the reverses of the 
ginetan coins, from which he draws the 
conclusion that they were struck on 
an anvil as distinct from an ordinary 
punch, such as M. Svoronos illustrates in 
his paper on‘A Die of an Athenian 
Tetradrachm,’ described later in 
volume. As this mode of striking was 
also in vogue for the early issues of Boeotia, 


These would help us to assign | 


this | 


Corinth, &c., it is suggested that this is a | 


sign that their coinages were modelled 
upon that of Aigina, and that, as Athens 
stands alone in the use of punch-striking, 
she drew her inspiration not from A®gina, 
but from Asia, where the punch was at first 
exclusively used. Criteria, 
sich a nature must be applied with a 
certain amount of caution. 
on early coinages similar to that of Mr. 


Earle Fox are trom the pens of Dr. Chris- | ™® | | ft] 
tian Jorgensen (on the earliest coins of | this yong pe ay onesie % me se 
Thurii) and of Prof.Oman (on the coins | kings on the obverse follow closely those 


of Corinth), both of 
gestions which are 
sileration. 


whom make sug- 
worth careful con- 


Prof. Percy Gardner resumes his former 
subject of the study of coin types in 
relation to ancient statues. In the present 
essay, ‘Copies of Statues on Coins,’ he 


Contributions | 


| of Persis 


however, of | 


| act 


limits himself to the consideration of the | 


statue of Artemis at Patrz, as shown on 


coins of that city from Nero to Caracalla, | 


and of that of Themistocles on a coin of | . : 
a coin Of | the succession of the kings appears to be 


Magnesia struck during the reign of 
Antoninus Pius. As regards the former, 
the goddess is designated on the coins as 
“Diana Laphria,’” and we have the evi- 
dence of Pausanias that when Calydon and 


and the poses of the two figures, finally 
decides that ‘‘ we are justified in saying 


| that it [the Munich figure] is a copy of 


the statue of Themistocles in the agora 
of Magnesia.” In connexion wit! Themis- 
tocles Dr. Weil contributes an essay on 
the rare silver coins which were issued by 
him at Magnesia, where he retired after 
his exile from Athens, the district having 
been assigned to him by the Persian 


king. 


Two important historical articles are 
those of M. Allotte de la Fiiye on the 
coinage of Persis, and of Prof. Rapson on 
coins of Greco - Indian sovereigns. In 
both instances we are dependent mostly 
on the evidence supplied by coins, no 
other historical records existing. After 
the break-up of the Syro-Greek kingdom 
in the reign of Antiochus II. the province 
appears to have enjoyed a 
independence, and it is from 
about that time that M. Allotte de la 
Fiiye dates the origin of the coinage 
which is commonly known to numis- 
matists as Sub-Parthian. It has received 


partial 


of the Parthian kings as depicted on their 
money. The people of that district were 
followers of Zoroaster, and we have 
therefore one conventional type for the 
reverse—a fire-altar with the king in the 
of worship. The series of coins 
described by M. Allotte de la Fiiye 
extends over nearly two centuries (circa 
B.c. 220—s.c. 50), so that there is a long 
interval to be filled up till the advent of 
the Sassanian dynasty. So far, however, 


continuous, and it is hoped that future 


| excavations will supply still further his- 


the rest of Aitolia were depopulited by | 


Augustus, the Patreans got possession of 
the image of Laphria, which represented 
the goddess hunting. It was of ivory and 
gold, the work of two Naupactians, 
Menechmus and Soidas. In spite of this 
strong testimony of Pausanias, Prof. 
Studniczka combats the identification, on 
the ground that the statue mentioned by 
him could not be a work of the fifth 
century B.c. Prof. Garduer, on the other 


| relationship 


torical data, either in the shape of in- 
scriptions or coins. Prof. Rapson limits 
his researches to the coinage of Agatho- 
cleia and her immediate successors. and 
for the first time he establishes the 
between that queen and 


Strato I. and Strato II., who were her 


| son and great-grandson. 


hand, thinks that the statement of | 
Pausanias is consistent with the evi- 
dence of the coins, and that in their 


types we have another instance of the 
ariistic production of two Greek sculptors, 


whose names are revealed to us by Pau- | 
| of Byzantine coins, in which he emphasizes 


sanias. With the coin of Magnesia show- 
ing Themistocles sacrificing at an altar, 
ho'ding a patera in one hand and a 
sword in the other, Prof. Gardner pro- 
ceeds on a somewhat different course of 
inquiry, and seeks to identify the Mag- 
ne-ian statue with a well-known figure at 
Munich representing a hero or divinity 


naked, his head bound with a fillet. As | 


the statue at Munich has been a good deal 
restored, this suggestion is certainly 
debatable ; but Prof. Gardner, after care- 


In other series Mr. Grueber writes on 
the coinage of Luceria, where he finds 
that for a considerable period (B.c. 269- 
217) there existed two mints, one issuing 
autonomous coins under the control of 
the city, the other a military coinage 
under the direction of the Roman military 
generals, both, however, adopting the 
monetary standards then in use at the 


toman mint. Mr. Wroth supplies an 
interesting contribution on the study 


the importance of classifying the series 
under mints, which mark the limits of the 
empire at various periods. He deprecates 
the want of interest shown in this exten- 
sive coinage. This apathy seems to us to 
be due mainly to the nature of the coinage 
itself, which is lacking in variety. The 
types throughout are conventional, and 
are for the most part devoid of historical 
interest, and Mr. Wroth himself admits 
that the art of the coinage but imper- 


fully considering the relative positions | fectly reflects the higher artistic achieve- 





ments of contemporary workers in mosaic, 
ivory, and metal. 

The subject of ‘ Fixed and Loose Dies 
in Coinage’ is a somewhat novel one, to 
which Mr. George Macdonald, wio con- 
tributes the essay, has given some atten- 
tion, and from which he has already 
obtained some important criteria, not 
only for the classification of coins, but 
also for detecting those which are spurious. 
Loose dies is the term used when the 
puncheons for striking the obverse and 
reverse of a coin are separate; fixed dies 
when the puncheons are held together in 
some way, and probably worked on a 
hinge. In the former case there would 
be no regularity of position between the 
obverse and reverse designs; in the 
latter, regularity supervenes on irregu- 
larity. From close observation Mr. 
Macdonald is of opinion that the practice 
of using fixed dies had its origin in the 
south-west corner of Asia Minor, and from 
there travelled through Africa to Sicily 
and italy. Greece Proper did not adopt 
the process, nor was it in use at Rome 
during the Republic; but the imperial 
money shows a change to regularity. In 
applying the die test to the classification 
of the coins of the Seleucid Mr. 
Macdonald has met with some success, for 
he shows clearly that certain coins which 
hitherto have been doubtfully attributed 
to Antiochus Hierax, whose dominions 
lay in the west of Asia Minor, could not 
have been issued by him. Had _ these 
coins been rightly attributed, they would 
have been struck with the fixed dies then 
in vogue in that district; but as they 
were evidently struck from loose dies, 
they must be removed further eastwards ; 
so their classification under Hierax falls 
to the ground. In testing the authen- 
ticity of the so-called ‘‘ Paduan ” medal- 
lions, which are difficult to distinguish 
from the genuine Roman medallions, a 
like result ensues. In the genuine pieces, 
with very few exceptions, the obverse 
and reverse designs point upwards in the 
same direction; this was a necessity, a8 
such pieces were not unusually fixed into 
standards. In the case of the “ Paduans”” 
the direction of the obverse and reverse 
types is inverted, and thus their identifi- 
cation is much facilitated. As we have 
said, the subject is novel, and we be- 
lieve that more careful scrutiny on these 
lines will have instructive results in many 
ways. 

There are a number of equally (and 
perhaps to some, more) interesting papers 
of which space will not permit us to give 
even the shortest summary. Amongst these 
we may mention Dr. Arthur Evans on 
‘Minoan Weights and Currency,’ Dr. 
Hans von Fritze on the ‘ Autonomous 
Coinage of Pergamum,’ Dr. Haeberlin on 
‘The Roma-Type.’ M. Théodore Reinach 
on ‘Achilles on Thessalian Coins,’ and 
Dr. H. Willers on ‘The Roman Gold 
Currency of B.c. 209,’ all of which merit 
careful perusal. 

This summary will give an idea of the 
wide range of numismatics covered by 
these essays, and we venture to say that 
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the volume is one which will be widely 
popular amongst those who take a special 
interest in this particular line of research. 
Most of the papers are fully illustrated 
by photographie reproductions, and the 
frontispiece furnishes an admirable por- 
trait of Dr. Head, to whom his friends 
offer this tribute of regard and esteem. 








ART FROM WATTEAU TO 

PRUD’ HON.’ 

In your last issue the reviewer of vol. ii 
of this work justly asks why certain subjects 
in the list of illustrations should be given to 
C. J. Drouais. I find that by a slip these 
initials have been given to both artist and 
owner. They belong, of course, only to the 
latter, Mr. C. J. Wertheimer. 

May I add a few words in justification of 
M. Rébelliau’s Introduction? The book, 
to quote its prospectus, was designed to set 
forth, inter alia, the connexion between the 
art, morals, and manners of the eighteenth 
century in France. Since it is allowed that 
the writer has given “a brilliant essay upon 
the social life of the period,” he would seem 
to have done his part. 

The reviewer observes also that the illus- 
trations are “for the most part excellent,” 
but hints that some are hardly up to the 
standard of the first volume. This is 
handsome tribute to those in the earlier 
volume, for which I am obliged; but it is 
only fair to say that the same methods”of 
reproduction have been used, no less trouble 
has been taken, and even more expense 
incurred with the volume lately issued. 
The selection of two hundred examples of 
one school, all to be genuine, all of the 
highest quality, and all available for success- 
ful reproduction, is no easy matter. Touch- 
ing the omission of the well-known La Tours 
at St. Quentin, the reviewer seems to have 
overlooked the fine example from that 
museum given in vol. i.; and as to his 
suggestion that 1 should have taken the 
*Halte de Chasse ’ as illustrating C. Van Loo, 
I will only observe that 1 did not include it 
in the second volume, as it had already 
appeared in the first (see plate xiii.). 

J. J. Fosver. 


FRENCH 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


An interesting collection of portrait 
prints has just been hung in the Board 
Room at 52, St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, 
the bequest of William Reynell, a well- 
known antiquary, who devoted himself to 
the study of Insh Church history and bio- 
graphy. The collection consists of nearly 
a hundred prints, mostly mezzotints, and 
many of these are scarce examples of works 


by Irish engravers. Amongst the most 
notable are the portrait of Archbishop 
Boulter by Thomas Beard; another of 


the same by John Brookes ; Kobert Howard, 
Bishop of Elphin, by Brookes; and Arthur 
Smith, Archbishop of Dublin, by J. Watson, 
after a picture by Francis West, of Dublin. 
The arrangement of the whole collection has 
been supervised by W. W. G. Strickland, of 
the National Gallery of Ireland. The room 
in which the prints are hung is one of the 
most beautiful specimens of the eighteenth- 
century work for which Dublin is famous. 
Its fine stucco ceiling has paintings by 


Angelica Kauffmann, whose art also appears 
on the panels of the doors. 

THE exhaustive monograph on the life 
and work of John Hoppner, R.A., by Mr. 





W. McKay and Mr. W. 
some four years ago, will, it is expected, be 
published next autumn. Mr. McKay has 


Roberts, announced | 


gone to the United States and Canada to | 


examine various works by Hoppner. 

THE recent sale in Paris of the Dalou 
Collection contained an interesting example 
of Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema, a group of 
M. and Madame Dalou and their daughter, 
which has been purchased for the Luxem 
bourg Museum for the small sum of 580 
francs. On the same occasion a portrait 
by Fantin-Latour of himself realized 1,950 
franes, and a picture by Prof. Legros, ‘ La 
Lecon de Géographie,’ brought 1,300 francs. 

Mrs. S. ArtHuR Srrone, Librarian at 


| sing only the 


Chatsworth, the well-known archeolcgist, has | 


been elected a corresponding member of the 
German Imperial Archeological Institute. 





FINE-ART EXHIBITIONS. 
Sar. (Jan. 5).—Royal Academy, Winter Exhibition, Private View 
- Mr. Stacy Aumoniers Water-Colours, Private View, Goupil 
Gallery. 
- Dawn snd Sunset, 
Private View, Fine 


Water-Colours by Mr. Albert Goodwin, 


Art Society 


- tahorpetional Art, Seventh Exhibition, Press View, New | 
Gallery. 
- Landscape in Water Colour on Silk, by Mr. Yokoyama-Taikan 


. Graves's. 
Leicester 


Private View, Messrs. I 


and Mr. Hish.da-Shiunso 
Private View, 


- Mr. ©. H. Shannon's Pictures, 
Galleries. 
— The South Downs, Water-Colours by Ruth Dollman, Private 
View, Leicester Galeries 
- Swiss Mountains and English Coast Scenery, 
by Mr. Harry Goodwin, Private View, New Dudley Gallery. 
Water-Colours by various Ajtists and Black-and-White Praw- 
ings by Katherine Kimball, Ryder Gallery. 
.—International Art, Evening Reception, New Gallery. 


Water-Colours 


Moy, (Jan. 7 








MUSIC 


—~@e— 


OUR LIBRARY 


Geschichte der Musik in Wien. 
Joseph Mantuani. Vol. [. (Vienna, Adolf 
Holzhausen.) — Vienna, by reason of its 


TABLE. 


, | ing 
Von Dr. | 


position, has been from primitive times a | 
city of great influence; its university, 


founded at an early period, soon became 


famous; while the fact alone that Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Schubert lived, 
laboured, and died within its walls suffi- 
ciently emphasizes its importance as a 
musical centre. 

The author of the volume under notice 


begins with the Roman period, which almost 
obliterated autochthonous culture. He 
notes recently discovered monuments of 
marked interest ; and these, with statements 
by various Latin authors, offer proof that 
the Roman legions took delight in music, 
especially songs, of which some of the words 
have been handed down. With the intro- 
duction of Christianity a new necessity was 
created for the exercise of the art. But 
apart from religious worship there are many 
proofs that music played a large part in 
the life of the German people. As early as 
745 the statutesof St. Boniface, promulgated 


| the theory 


at the Council of Estinnes, forbade the sing- | 


ing of secular songs in church ; the Christian 
fathers, indeed, discountenanced heathenish 
songs and theatrical shows. 
old folk-songs are given, including the 
‘Lied vom Herzog Ernst,’ dating probably 
from the eleventh century; one on the saga 
of Hero and Leander popular in Germany 
in the twelfth century; a ‘ Madchenlied’ 
of the twelfth century with melody in 
neumes; and the ‘ Reigen um 
Veilchen,’ probably of the thirteenth century. 
The Spielmann was a person of importance : 

‘ein lebendiges Melodien-archiv und Lehrer 
seiner Zuhorer.” 

From the tenth century to the thirteenth 


|in churches and 
Specimens of 
| ance attached to the 
| of the Minnesingers, 


| Frauenlob, 
das erste | 


the Church preserved what was best of old | 


music: hence it is there one expects to find 
the remains of ancient music, and a fresh 
blossoming of it. The cathedral of St. 
Stephen at Vienna was founded in the 
twelfth century, as were many monasteries 


in that city in the thirt eenth ; and without 
knowledge of music no one was eligible for 
the priesthood. Many liturgical books have 
in the course of centuries. been destroyed, 

yet a very rich store remains. 

The steps are described by which the 
people were gradually enabled to take part 
in services with short-lined, rhymed Latin 
hymns, and then hymns with Latin and 
vernacular intermixed. At first the people, 
‘** simpliciores et idiote,” were allowed to 
‘Kyrie eleis’’ of the litany. 
In an old fable of the thirteenth century 
the wolf, indeed, sings it :— 

der wolf sa von dannen spranc, 

sin chirleis er vil lite sanc: 

helfe uns sant Péter heiligo 
Of Latin and German intermixed, “ In dulc? 
jubilo ” and the quaint cradle song “* Joseph, 
liebe neve mein,” offer excellent examples. 
Secular songs in imitation of both kinds of 
hymns just mentioned also helped to break 
down the barrier between the classical and 
the vernacular language. 

Then mention is made of many old 
German hymns. A very old one—for the 
first line is given in Gottfried von Strass- 
burg’s ‘Tristan,’ written about [215—is 
‘In Gottes Namen fahren wir’ 1422 is, 
however, the earliest date for the text, and 
1536 for the music, each, no doubt, having 
been considerably modified. 

The Passion and Easter plays, which in 
Vienna were established at an early period, 
were first of all written in Latin; then 
partly, and finally entirely, in German, thus 
becoming the property of the people. Dr. 
Mantuani gives interesting details concern- 
two old ‘ Wiener Osterspiele,”’ also 
specimens of the melodies written on staves 
contained in the earlier, which dates} at 
least from the thirteenth century. An 
event of great importance as regi ards music 
in Vienna was the establishment in the 


thirteenth century of the Niclas-Bruder- 
schatt. described by our author as the 
oldest “* Tonkiinstlerverein.”’ 


After many details respecting old songs, 


and extracts relating to music at the 
Viennese Court, we come to the Minne- 
singers: Walther von der Vogelweide, 
Liechtenstein, Tanhauser, and others, the 


last name, in its old spelling, reminding us- 
that the period is one specially interesting 
to musicians. Dr. Mantuani gives brief 
accounts of their lives, extracts from their 
poems, and critical information as to their 
music, which for the most part was after- 
wards modified—or, we may say, brought 
up to date—by the Meistersingers. 

During the period from Rudolf I. to the 
death of the Emperor Friedrich IIL, oc- 
curred the founding of the Vienna University, 
where students were not only grounded in 
of music, but also had practical 
acquaintance with the art, for they sang 
other places; in many 
documents, indeed, they are actually named 
** singers.” Various regulations concerning 
the singing at St. Stephen’s show the import- 
service Of song. 

The knight Oswald von Wolkenstein, who 
led an adventurous life, was one of the last 
while Heinrich, named 
was the founder of the first 
meistersinger schocl at Mayence. The tran- 
sition from what may be called the natural 
to the artificial school was of course gradual, 
while in the latter, as shown by our author, 
there were distinct traces of the former. 
The Meistersinger school was at its zenith 
about the middle of the fifteenth century. 
For over a century there is no record of 
any such school at Vienna; but if there was 
no formal one, there must have been, our 
author contends, meistersingers, and pro- 
bably men the more capable of developing: 
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their art through not being bound by stiff | 
tablature rules. 
After further mention of folk-songs more | 
or less connected with Vienna, and a brief | 
reference to instruments of the period, the 
volume ends with a notice of music under 
the Emperor Maximilian I., who established 
in 1498 a Hofmusikcapelle at Vienna, at 
the head of which stood ‘ Capellmeister ” 
{afterwards Bishop) Georg Slatkonia, while 
with the chapel were associated first Heinrich 
{saac as Court composer, and afterwards 
Ludwig Senfel, and the celebrated organist 
Paul Hofheimer. At the end of the volume 
there are 54 important musical illustrations. 
We have only been able to run through, | 
as it were, the contents of the book, a folio 
of over 300 pages, but enough has been 
said to show that it is of great value for any 
one interested in the subject. There are 
an immense number of foot notes, not only | 
supplying additional information, but also | 
naming the authorities for statements made | 
both in the text and in the notes themselves. 





Brrp have sent us two 
interesting little volumes briefly entitled 
Mozart and Beethoven. The sub-title in 
each case is ‘The Man and the Artist, as 
revealed in his own Words,” and what we 
have here is a collection of the dicta of 
these masters, compiled and annotated by 
Friedrich Kerst, and translated, with addi- 
tional notes, by H. E. Krehbiel. These 
dicta, if partly trivial, are in many cases 
both important and instructive. The tem- 
peraments of Mozart and Beethoven afford a 
singular contrast, but both composers share 
the reverence for higher things and the indif- 
ference to popular applause which distinguish 
a great artist. Mr. Krehbiel is fully in 
touch with all the details of his subjects, 
and his notes are always illuminating, though 
occasionally couched in a language surpris- 

ing to English ears. 


Messrs. Gay & 











Musical Gossip. 


As announced, Prof. Ebenezer Prout read | 
his paper on ‘ Bach’s Church Cantatas’ at | 
the Conference of the Incorporated Society | 
of Musicians at Buxton on New Year’s Day. | 
His knowledge of Bach’s works is monu- 
mental, so that his statement that he had | 
conscientiously read through the 190 scores | 
of the cantatas in question was no empty 


boast; and his enthusiasm is equal to his 
knowledge. His reception at the opening 


of the Conference was specially warm. 

Miss Marie Hatt will give a_ farewell | 
recital at Queen’s Hall on the 29th inst., 
before her departure for a prolonged tour | 
in America, Australia, and South Africa. | 
The balance after paying expenses will be 
devoted to the funds of the Simla Holiday 
Home for Women and Girls. The programme | 
will include Sir Hubert Parry’s Partita in 
D minor for Violin and Pianoforte and Dr. 
Joachim’s Violin Concerto in Ga. 

THE Committee of Management of the | 
Norfolk and Norwich Musical Festival | 
announce a prize of 25 guineas for the best 
libretto of a cantata laid out for chorus 
only, or for chorus and soloists. The com- 
petitors must be of British birth. The prize 
libretto will be set to music, and the work 
performed at the festival of 1908. Mrs. 
Rosa Newmarch, Mr. Francis Coutts, and 
Mr. Ernest Newman will act as adjudicators. 
Further information can be obtained cf the 
hon. secretary, Mr. Frederic Odin Taylor. 

In addition to the novelties mentioned in 
The Atheneum of November 17th for the 
Cardiff Festival next September, a setting 
of ‘Sir Patrick Spens’ for baritone solo, 


chorus, and orchestra, by Dr. A. H. Brewer, 


| the organist of Gloucester Cathedral, will 


also, we now learn, be produced. 

THE Prelude to an unpublished opera by 
Mr. Arthur Hervey will be performed at one 
of the concerts during the forthcoming 
season of the Philharmonic Society. 

WE regret to announce the death of Mr. 
E. F. Jacques, proprietor and editor of The 
Musical World from 1888 until 1891, when 
the paper ceased. He was editor of The 
Musical Times from 1892 to 1897, and in 
1894 became musical critic of The Observer. 
Being an able, well-informed musician, 
he gave many interesting lectures at the 
Royal Institution and Royal Academy of 
Music. He, however, was best known by 
the anelytical notes which he contributed 
to the programmes of the Symphony and 
Promenade Concerts. 

THE death is announced of 
Goossens, a former able conductor of the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company. He was a 
Belgian by birth. At the time of his decease 
he was choirmaster of St. Anne’s Church, 
Edgehill, Liverpool. 

Puccrini’s ‘Madama: Butterfly’ was per- 
formed for the first time in Paris at 
the Opéra Comique yesterday week, with 
Madame Marguerite Carré as the ill-fated, 
ill-mated Japanese maiden. 

Le Meénestrel thinks it likely that, owing 
to the precarious state of Madame Cosima 
Wagner’s health, there will be no perform- 
ances at Bayreuth this year. 


Mr. Eugene 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK 


Sun Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall 
Sunday League Concert. 7, Queen's Hall 
Tacnrs. Broadwood Concert, 8.30, Aolian Hall 
Sat Ballad Coneert, 3, Queen's Hall 
M. Pachmann’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Bechstein 
Hall 








DRAMA 


—>— 
THE WEEK. 

His Masesty’s.—Antony and Cleopatra. 
By Shakspeare. Played in Four Acts. 
For the first time, so far as records extend, 
‘Antony and Cleopatra’ has been set 
upon the stage in a manner worthy of the 
place it occupies in the Shakspearean 
drama, and its reception—not that ac- 
corded it by the first night’s public at 
His Majesty’s, but the lasting empire it 
exercises over the playgoing world—should 
settle definitely its claims to rank among 
the great acting plays. Somewhat more 
than dubious has been its fate in this 
respect. Concerning its first production, 
presumably in 1607, nothing is known. 
Amidst the revivals brought about by the 
period of Restoration ferment it did not 
count, and the ‘ Antony and Cleopatra’ 
of Sedley and the ‘All for Love’ of 
Dryden contented the world of the 
Stuarts. Not until 1759 was a play nomin- 
ally by Shakspeare, but really an altered 
version by Capell, produced at Drury 
Lane by Garrick, who acted Antony, 
making in it one of his few failures. In 
the huge and in the main trustworthy 
chronicle of Genest, extending from 1660 
to 1830, this is the solitary entry under 
‘Antony and Cleopatra’ by Shakspeare. 
An adaptation from Shakspeare and 
Dryden, ascribed to John Philip Kemble, 
but unacknowledged by him, was given 
at Covent Garden on November 15th, 





1813. With this—in which neither he 
nor his sister Mrs. Siddons took part, 
Young being the Antony, and Mrs. Faucit 
the Cleopatra, and which consequently 
was a failure—Genest’s limited record 
ends. Mrs. Siddons objected on Puritan 
grounds to enact Cleopatra, saying she 
should hate herself if she could play the 
part as it ought to be played. She was, 
however, once secn as the Cleopatra of 
Dryden. 

Macready in subsequent days played 
Antony in Shakspeare and Dryden with- 
out much advantage to himself or the 
public. Phelps included Shakspeare’s 
‘Antony and Cleopatra’ in 1849 in his 
once famous experiment at Sadler’s Wells. 
Miss Glyn, his Cleopatra, repeated the 
role at the Princess’s in 1867. As rear- 
ranged by Andrew Halliday, the piece 
was produced at Drury Lane on Sep- 
tember 20th, 1873, with Miss Wallis as 
Cleopatra, and James Anderson as Antony. 
At the Standard it was also given; and 
in Manchester there was a noteworthy 
revival. Theexperiment of Mrs. Langtry ; 
that of Madame Bernhardt, which, how- 
ever, was in Sardou, not Shakspeare ; and 
that, sadly misjudged, of Signora Duse, 
belong to days comparatively modern. 
Irving, urged to present the play at the 
Lyceum, was discouraged by its record of 
indifferent success. 

Among these efforts, that of Mr. Tree 
is the most serious—it might almost be 
said the sole serious attempt. That in 
1873 at Drury Lane came nearest to it in 
splendour and had a certain amount of 
imaginative grace. Stage resources, scenic 
and histrionic, were then less than they 
are now, and no such enlightened enter- 
prise as in these days directs the fortunes 
of His Majesty’s was available at Drury 
Lane. In the caseof ‘ Antony and Cleo- 
patra’ it is impossible to regard with 
favour the restrictions upon scenic dis- 
play which some sticklers for the text, 
and nothing but the text, would have us 
observe. Here, if anywhere, is to be 
shown the full splendour of a court in 
which Egypt strove, if not with Assyria, 
with Rome in wealth and luxury, when 
Cleopatra wore, as now she wears, the 
garb of Isis and accepted her worship, 
and her regal lover took on him the state 
and splendour of his ancestor Hercules. 
Nowise burdensome is the environment 
Mr. Tree provides. It is, on the contrary, 
splendidly helpful and serviceable, as well 
as pleasurable to the spectator. 

As regards the mounting, it is not only 
the best that has been given to this plav 
—it may also be regarded as the best 
that has been bestowed upon any work 
of the author. The most fascinating 
scenes are naturally those in Egypt, 
where the action, though transferred to 
tome, Athens, Misenum, and elsewhere, 
principally lies. A splendid effect is 
realized in the scene at the portals of 
Cleopatra’s Palace, where the royal lovers 
arrive at the river front and disembark. 
Still more superb is that in which, 
apparelled like Isis, the queen greets her 
returning warrior. As an example of 
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scenic decoration and pageantry this is 
unequalled. More sedate in beauty, but | 


| 


still unsurpassable, is that in the Palace | 


in which Cleopatra receives the unfor- 


tunate messenger who brings her intelli- | 


gence of the marriage of Antony and 
Octavia. Very fine, too, is the picture of 
debauch on the galley of Pompey. A 
word of special praise is deserved by the 
costumes of the Roman warriors, which 
are perfect. Those of Cleopatra and 
her handmaidens “beggared all descrip- 
tion.” 

The general interpretation is admir- 


able. Looking Antony to the life, Mr. 
Tree shows something more than the 
inspired sensualist who for Cleopatra’s 
sake counted the world well lost. With 
him are well contrasted the forceful, 
passionate, resolute Cesar of Mr. Basil 


Gill and the weak, bibulous Lepidus of 


Mr 


Next Tuesday will witness at the Court 
Theatre the produc tion of two long-promised | 
novelties. ‘The Reformer,’ 


announced as a | 


very light comedy in three acts by Mr. | 


Cyril Harcourt, will be played by Miss Eva 
Moore, Miss June van Buskirk, Mr. Allan 
Aynesworth, Mr. Sydney Brough, and 
Mr. Clarence. It will be succeeded by 
‘The Campden Wonder,’ a piay in three 
scenes by Mr. John Masefield, the inter- 
preters of which will include Miss Dolores 
Drummond, Miss Carlotta Addison, and 


| Mr. Norman McKinnel. 


On Monday night, with no change of cast, 
“The Doctor’s Dilemma’ of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw was put in the regular bill at the 
Court Theatre. It has taken a firm hold 
upon the public, and is one of the most 


| popular as well as the best-acted works of 
| its author. 


Mr. Norman Forbes. Enobarbus, Sextus 
Pompeius, Eros, the Soothsayer, and | 


other prominent characters find effective | 


exponents. Miss Constance 
splendid Cleopatra, and shows well the 
forcible passions that underlie the sensual 
charm and allurement of the queen. The 
most dramatic scene in the play—her 
onslaught on the messenger bringing her 
the unwelcome news of Antony’s marriage 
thrilling in savage, passionate in- 
tensity and energy, and was greeted with 
rapture by the audience. Iras and 
Charmian have delightful exponents, the 
latter, in the person of Miss Alice 
Crawford, displaying dramatic power as 
well ascharm. For 
play has been adequately set before 
the public, by which it was received 
with ecstasy. Whether the magnificence 
of the production will break the spell 
under which ‘ Antony and Cleopatra’ 
supposedly labours remains to be seen. 
It can hardly, however, be otherwise, 
since as spectacle and as intellectual 
entertainment the whole is equally note- 
worthy. To have produced it is the chief 
glory of the management, establishing the 
house as foremost among theatres English 
or foreign, private or supported by sub- 
ventions. 
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Bramatic Gossip. 


THE same night that witnessed at His 
Majesty’s the production of ‘Antony and 
Cleopatra’ saw also the opening of the new 
Hicks Theatre in Shaftesbury Avenue. No 
novelty was in this case provided, the enter- 
tainment consisting of ‘The Beauty of 
Bath,’ transferred from the Aldwych Theatre 
with a cast comprising Miss Ellaline Terriss, 
Miss Rosina Filippi,Miss Sydney Fairbrother. 
Mr. Seymour Hicks, and Mr. William Lugg. 

MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT intends to 
appear as Mephistopheles in a new rendering 
of ‘ Faust,’ undertaken, and in part executed, 
by M. Henry Bataille. 

Miss Lity Hatt CAINE has been com- 
pelled by indisposition to resign to Miss 
Wynne Matthison the part of Greeba, for 
which she was cast in to-night’s production 
at the Adelphi of ‘ The Bondman.’ 


In the course of a tour which will begin 
at the Camden Theatre on February 18th 
Asche will appear as Othello, 


Mr. Oscar 


Collier is a | 


the first time the | 








Mr. AND Mrs. Frep Terry returned on 
Monday night to the New Theatre, reappear- 
ing in the romantic play of Messrs. Paul 
Kester and Charles Major, ‘ Dorothy o’ the 
Hall.’ Since it was last seen at the same 
house this story of Dorothy Vernon has 
been played with much success in the country. 

Amone the “nominations” in the New 
Year’s list of honours of the French Minister 
of Public Instruction and Fine Arts is that 
of the veteran dramatist M. Victorien Sardou, 
who is elevated to the dignity of grand 
officier. This is said to be the first occasion 
on which a dramatic author has been thus 
distinguished. M. Sardou, who is seventy- 
five years of age, was elected to the French 
Académie in June, 1877. 
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The most recent additions to the 
Series are: 
NEW EDITION OF LANE’S ‘ARABIAN NIGHTS 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTER- 


TAINMENTS. oe ated by E. LANE. Edited 
(from the edition of Edward St: aie y Poole) by 
STANLEY LANE-POOLE, M.A. Litt.D. In 4 vols., 


3s. Gd. each. 

* This Edition contains ‘Ali Baba’ and 
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been supplied by the Editor. 


THE WORKS OF R. W. EMERSON. 


A New Edition in 5 vols., with the Text edited and 
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Contents.—Vol. I. Essays—Representative Men. Vol. 
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NEW VOLUME OF HAZLITT’S WORKS. 


VIEW OF THE ENGLISH STAGE; 
or, a Series of Dramatic Criticisms. By WILLIAM 
HAZLITT. Edited by W. SPENCER JACKSON. 
Post Svo, 3s. 6d. 

“The present is, thanks to its editorial annotations, the 
best edition that has yet seen the light, as it is, owing to 
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New and Compiete Translation. By EVELYN 8. 
SHUCKBURGH, M.A., Librarian rr | formerly Fellow 
of Emmanuel C ollege, Cambridge. vols, 58. each. 


PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF 


MEXICO. Copyright Edition. ith the Notes of 
JOHN FOSTER KIRK, and the Author’s latest 
Corrections. With a New Introduction by GEORGE 
PARKER WINSHIP, A.M. 6d. each, 


3 VOls. 3s. 
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Copyright Edition. Edited by JOHN FOSTER 
2vols. 33. 6d. each. 
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MACMILLAN’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. By Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A., and J. M.. 
CHILD, B.A. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6. 
Schoolmaster.—*‘ We have nothing but praise for this book, for it demonstrates quite clearly that trigonometry is eminently a practical subject, and 
therefore can be made interesting...... The book should have a great sale.” 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL FRENCH PRIMER. Comprising Reader, Grammar, and 


Exercises, with a Chapter on French Sounds and Lists of Words for Practice in Pronunciation and Spelling. By OTTO SIEI PMANN and 
EUGENE PELLISSIER. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Teacher. —* This volume will add to the laurels which the authors have already won in the field of modern languages ; we have the highest opinion of 
the beak, and are sure that it will prove a most effective class-book.’ 





PAKT II. NOW READY. 


NEW FRENCH COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. Based on the Principle of the 


Direct Method, combining the Practical Use of the Living Language with a Systematic Study of Grammar. By CHARLES COPLAND PE RRY, 
New College, Oxford, Dr.Phil. Marburg, Prussia, and Dr. ALBRECHT REUM, Oberlehrer am Vitzthumschen G ‘ymnasium, Dresden. 


Crown: 
Svo, Part I., with an Introductory Chapter on French Pronunciation, ls. 6d. ; Part IL. 3s. 6d 


SIEPMANN’S NEW PRIMARY FRENCH SERIES.—NEW YOLUME. 


LE PETIT RAVAGEOT. Tire des ‘Contes du Petit Chateau.’ Par Jean. 
MACE. Adapted and Edited by F. W. WILSON, Ph.D. Globe 8vo, Is. 


A HEALTH READER. By C. E. ‘Shelly, M.A. M.D., and E. Stenhouse, B.Sc.. 


Illustrated. In Three Books. G lobe Svo, Book I. 





CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1907, 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. LATIN. 
THE GORE SE. ACCORDING TO ST. ae (THE GREEK TEXT. CARSAR. -DE BELIO GALLIOO. BOOK VIL With Notes and Vocabulary by 
Vith Introduction and Notes by Rev. A. SLOMAN, M./ . Bonn and A. 8. Gad t Jésintow 
PE or SE nein Junior, and Senior. 
THE ACT® or ae APOSTLES. AUTHORISED VERSION. With Notes — DE BELLO CIVILI. BOOK I. With Notes and Vocabulary by BR. Mont. 
kK. PAGE, M.A., and Rey. A. S. WALPOLE, gy A. 2s. 6d. Junior and Senior. GOMREY. 13, f (Senior. 


— }HE GREEK TRXT, With Notes by T. E. PAGE, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
[Junior and Senior. 


VIRGIL’S AENEID. BOOK IX. With Notes and Vocabulary by H. M. STEPHEN: 
THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. An Essay. By E. H. Askwitn, D.D. SON. 18. 6d. 
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contains ‘ Horatius,’ ghee e Regillus,’ and ‘The Armada.’) 1s. 9d. Preliminary. 
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Junior and Senior. 
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SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON. By M. MAcMILLAN. 38. (Junior. . y 
MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. BOOKS L and Il. By M. Macwmttan. 1s. 9d. | ——— PHILIPPIC L., &. By J. E. Sanpys. 5s. (Senior. 
Se 7. . a - 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S NEW AND STANDARD WORKS. 





NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘POT POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN 


LETTERS TO YOUNG AND OLD. By Mrs. 


W. EARLE. 7s. 6d. net. 
st NDARD.—* Whether the book be called one of ‘ Letters’ or ‘ Pot-Pourri,’ admirers 
of the author’s previous work may rest assured that its tune is the same which charmed 
them before.” 


TWO ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS. 


THE BOOK OF GILLY: Four Months out of a 


Life. By EMILY LAWLESS, Hon.Litt.D. 6s. 6d. net. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A bright and thoughtful book, marked by the excellent 
‘Jiterary qualities which the author has taught us to look for from her pen.” 


THE HOUSE OF THE LUCK. By Mary J. H. 


SKRINE. 6s. net. 
GLOBE.—“ The story possesses the irresistible attractions of perfect 
beautiful language, and a delicately drawn picture of a brave and loving child.” 


‘THE GREAT DAYS OF VERSAILLES: Studies from 


Court Life in the Later Years of Lonis XIV. By G. F. BRADBY. With Tllustra- 
tions. 10s. 6d. net. 
ATHEN.EUM.—“ A scholarly and agreeable piece of light historical reading.” 


RICHARD III.; his Life and Character. Reviewed in 
the Light of Recent Research. By Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B. F.R.S. 
With a Portrait and —— Small demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“sir C leme “nts Markham’s brilliant 
vindication of the last of the P Lanta genets. 


THE RISE AND DECLINE OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


By J. ELLIS BARKER, Author of ‘Modern Germany,’ &c. Small demy 8vo, 


108. 6d. net. 
J. LL Garvin, in the FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, says:—‘‘ There is nothing in any 
language like it, and when all is said, it remains one of the most striking additions recently 


maale to the political library.” 


THE ROMANCE OF AN EASTERN CAPITAL. By 


F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT, B.A. F.R.G.S. LC.S. With 30 Illustrations and a Map, 
Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
SCOl'SMAN.—‘“ Must prove peculiarly acceptable to many rei aders at & moment when 
the partition of Beng: ul is prominent in Indian polities. 
By the 


PROVINCIAL LETTERS, and other Papers. 
“The writer has the pleasant leisurely style of the gossiping 


Author of ‘ Pages from a Private Diary.’ 5s. net. 
and is particularly engaging when in « reminisceniia! mood.” 


refinement, 


and exhaustive 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
essayist, 


THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA. Translated from the German 
of Government-Councillor RUDOLF MARTIN by Miss HULDA FRIEDERICHS. 
Large post svo, 7s. 6d. net 

TRIBUNE.—* The sanity of the book and its masterly handling of figures will be of 
the utmost value to English readers. 


THE FRIENDS OF VOLTAIRE. By S. G. henuemeenn 
With Portraits. Small demy 8vo, 9s. net. 
FREDERIC HARRISON, in the READER of December 29th, writes :—‘‘ What new hook 
do 1 advise the general reader to see’? Well, ‘The Life = Letters of + Leslie Stephen, 
af that be two heavy, try ‘The Friends of Voltaire,’ by 8. G. Tallentyre.” 


THE NEW PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY: a Series 
¢ Popular Essays on Physical and Chemical Subjects. By W. A. SHENSTONE, 
F.R.S., Senior Science Master in Clifton College, Author of ‘The Life and Work of 
Justus von Liebig,’ &c. Large post Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 
SCHOOLM ASTER.—“ In every way suitable for those whose knowledge of science is 
aot very deep, but who are able to follow with intelligence a reasonably clear exposition.” 


CATHERINE OF CALAIS. By Mrs. Henry de la 


PASTURE. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


SOCIAL SILHOUETTES. By George W. E. Russell. 


SECOND EDITION. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Always entertaining, 
seived in the best spirit of literary good breeding. 


THE GATE OF DEATH: a Diary. 6s. net. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A book of really uncommon beauty, which is not likely to 
be forgotten in a sing syle season or a single year, but will be kept upon many shelves for 
constant reference. 


OUR HERITAGE THE SEA. By Frank T. Bullen, 


F.R.G.S. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* The first step to winning people to the reading of a good 
book is to produce the good book for them to read, and that Mr. Bullen has once more 


done.” 
THE UPTON LETTERS. By Arthur 


often shrewd, and invariably con- 


Christopher 


BENSON, Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge.e TENTH IMPRESSION 
(SECOND EDITION). 7s. 6d. net. 
DAILY NEWS,—“ A reperusal of the ‘Letters’ strengthens the first impression that 


in this book we have a real contribution to our literature 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. Ninth Impression 


rage EDITION). 78, 6d. net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘ Much as Mr. Arthur Benson has written that lingers 
ratefully in the memory, he has written nothing to equal this mellow and full-flavoured 
ook.” 
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THE “ KNUTSFORD” EDITION OF MRS. GASKELL’S 
WORKS. In8 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 4s. 6d. each net. With an Intro- 
duction to each Volume, in addition to a Biographical Introduction in the First 
Volume by Dr. A. W. WARD, Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. Each Volume 
contains a Frontispiece in Photogravure, and there are also other lilustrations. 
Also the UNIFORM EDITION, in 7 vols. ; the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 
and the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols. Particulars upon application. 


e 
THE “HAWORTH” EDITION OF THE LIFE AND 
WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 
7 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each ; or in set, cloth binding, gilt top, 
$28, the set. With Portraits and [lustrations. ‘Introductions to the Works are 
supplied by Mrs). HUMPHRY WARD, and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs. 
Gaskell’s ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté,’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, the eminent 
Bronte authority. 
Also the POPULAR EDITION, in7 vols., and the 
Particulars upon application. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 
THACKERAY’S WORKS. In 13 vols. large crown sSvo, 
each, 

This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hithe 
Letters, Sketches, and Drawings, derived fromthe Author's Original MSs 
and each Volume includes 2 Memoir in the form of an Introduction by Mrs 
RITCHIE. 

The Thirteen Volumes are also supplied in set, 
gilt top, £3 loss. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
CHEAPER EDITION. Edited and Annotated by the Right Hon. AUGUSTINE 
BIRRELL, K.C. M.P., and FREDERIC G. KENYON. 2 vols. la rge crown 8vo, 
bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each volume 6d. per vol. 

Also the UNIFORM EDITION OF ROBERT B ROWNING Ss "WORKS, in 17 
vols. crown Svo, bound in sets, 4/. 5s. ; or the Volumes bound separately, o»*. each And the 


vols. ; 


EDITION, in 7 vols. 


OF W. M. 


cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


POCKET 


inpublished 
ml Notebooks : 
RICHMOND 


eloth binding, 


POCKET EDITION in 8 vols. on India Paper, price 2s. 6d. net each in limp cloth, on 
net in leather. Or the 8 vols. in a gold-lettered case, 22s. 6d. net in cloth, or 28s. 6d. net in 


leather. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL 


WORKS. CHEAPER EDITION. In1 vol. Deseoe Portrait and acsimile of the 
MS. of ‘A Sonnet from che Portuguese.’ Large crown Svo, bound in cloth, gilt top, 
ix. Od. 
Also the UNIFORM EDITION in 6 vols. small crown Svo, ch. And the 
POCKET EDITION in 3 vols. on India Paper, 2s. 6d. each net in limp cloth, or 3s. net in 


leather. 


WORKS BY THE LATE SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B- 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. THIRD and REVISED EDITION. 2 vols. demy Svo, 28s. 

THE LIFE OF SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, BART., K.C.8.I., 
a Judge of the High Court of Justice. SECOND EDITION. With 
Demy 8vo, 16s 


AWN AGNOSTIC’ S APOLOGY, AND OTHER ESSAYS. NEW 


2 Portri its. 


ni CHEAPER 


EDITION. Large crown 8vo, 78. 6« 
HOURS IN A LIBRARY. REVISED, REARRANGED, and CHEAPER EDI- 
TION, With Additional Chapters. 3 vols. crown Svo, 6s. eac h. 


LIFE C¥® HENRY FAWCETT. With 2 Steel Portraits. FIFTH EDITION. 
Large crown S8vo, 128, 6d. 

THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS: an Essay upon Ethical Theory 
Doctrine of Evolution, Demy 8vo, 16s. 


s Modified by the 


Crown 
POPULAR EDI- 


POPULAR EDITION, 


‘Literature and Dogma. 
with other Essays. 
with Preface, 


Crown 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. POPULAR EDITION, 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


WORKS BY THE LATE MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
LAS. ESSAYS os CHURCH AND RELIGION. POPULAR EDITION. 
rown 8vo, 22. ¢ 
MIXED ESSAYS. POPULAR EDITION. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 
LITERATURE AND DOGMA. POPULAR EDITION, with a Preface. 
Svo, 28. 
GOD AND ‘THE BIBLE. A Sequel to 
TION, with a Preface. Crown Svo, 22. 6¢ 
ST. PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM, 
with a Preface. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
CULTURES, AND ANARCHY. POPULAR EDITION, 
IRISH ‘ESSAYS, and Others. By 
. Od, 
ON THE STUDY OF CELTIC LITERATURE. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
ON TRANSLATING HOMER. POPULAR EDITION. Crown svo, 2s. 6d. 
FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND. POPUL AR EDITION. Crown svo, 
PASSAGES meow 5 THE PROSE WRITINGS OF MATTHEW ‘ARNOLD. 
rownh SVO, 78 
MATTHEW ARNOLD’S NOTE-BOOKS. By the Hon. Mrs. WODEHOUSE. 
With a Portrait. SECOND IMPRESSION. Small crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


WORKS BY 
THE LATE JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


THE Dg arnrgrnn nny mong jaf ITALY. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. In 7 
urge crown Svo, 2/. 128. 
SKETCHES AND STUDIES ‘TN ITALY AND GREECE. 3 vols. large crown 
Vo, «&, 06 
SHARPS E’S PREDECESSORS IN THE ENGLISH DRAMA, 


AR 
EW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
THE SONNETS OF ICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. 
EDITION. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
The Italian Text is printed on the pages opposite the 


Large crown 8vo, 7% 


NEW 


Translation. 


In 1 vol. of 1,464 pp. royal Svo, 25s, net in cloth ; or 32s, net in half-morocco. 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY INDEX 
AND EPITOME. Edited by Sidney Lee. 


ATHEN_.EUM.—* We can conceive no volume of reference more indispensable to the 
scholar, the literary man, the historian, and the journalist. 
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